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5. A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF BENJAMIN CHEW, ESQ. 
a AmonG every people, whether rude or civilized, ignorant or 
3€ learned, old age is an object of pious veneration. It is regard 
of ed as a badge of wisdom, and is privileged to instruct—as a 
7e source of authority, and is entitled to counsel, direct, and control. 
ly It is a circumstance of hnman existence sacred and holy, com- 
ly manding instinctively the homage of the heart, and conciliating 
fi- to its purposes and enlisting in its behalf, the best and noblest 
rt affections of our nature. Hence the origin of patriarchal go- 
i, vernment, the earliest and most natural form of the social com- 
pact—hence the filial submission with which the kings and he- 
a roes of Greece are represented to have listened to the counsel 
. of the aged Nestor—and, hence, even at the present day, the r¢ 45 
" spectfut deference paid by the savage warriors of America® ~~ 
si the experience and advice of their venerable sachems. 3 
But if old age considered in itself be an object of such f0- 
to found veneration and respect, how much more so must, be 
a when dignified by every excellence, and adorned by every vite? — is 4 
When the powers of the mind receive a lustre from the quities — Py 
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of the heart, when public eminence is harmoniously blended 
with private worth, when a spirit of piety elevates the senti- 
ments, and mingles its influence with the actions of life, anda 
polish and interest are given to the picture by taste, hospitality, 
refinement of manners, and the whole train of social virtues ?— 
When old age is encircled and exalted by attributes like these, 
it is of all earthly objects the most venerable and impressive. 
Freed from the clouds and wild misrule of the passions, and 
gilded by the calm sunshine of reason, virtue and piety, it seems 
to stand on middle ground,-and to partake of a middle nature, be- 
tween human and divine. No wonder, then, that a rude barba- 
#fan soldiery mistook the Roman senate for an assembly of gods! 
And no wonder that to individuals standing on the verge of a 
protracted and exemplary life, superstition has oftentimes attri- 
buted powers and privileges of a supernatural order—powers 
and privileges of no less amount than that of penetrating through 
the curtain of time, and receiving an antepast of the enjoyments 
of another world! 

Into this train of reflection I have been insensibly led by a 
retrospect of the character of him who is to constitute the subject 
of the present memoir. For, though I will not say that the clos- 
ing years of his life furnished a perfect example of hallowed 
old age, such as I have endeavoured to represent it, yet, those 
who knew him best, are best able to judge, how difficuk it would 
be to find an example more perfect. 

Benjamin Chew was a native of Maryland, a state celebrated 
in no ordinary degree, for giving birth to characters of eminence 
and worth. His father, Samuel Chew, was a practitioner of me- 
dicine. Though deservedly ranked at the head of his profes- 
ion, he was not more esteemed for his talents, learning, and 

4ill, than he was beloved for the benevo;ence of his disposition, 
te affibility of his manners, the disinterestedness of his affec- 
tins, and the charities of his heart. But his mind active, erudite 
an\ enterprizing, was not formed for an exclusive devotion to 
m¢jcal pursuits. Besides being extensively read in theology 
and\istory, he had a profound knowledge of the science of law, 
morparticularly of the laws of his country, and of the British 
Constution. Attainments so various and important as these 
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still heightened in their lustre by a spotless integrity of charac- 
ter, while they conciliated private friendship and esteem, could 
not fail to attract public notice and consideration. Doctor Chew 
was accordingly appointed to the office of chief justice of New- 
castle, Kent, and Sussex, counties which were subsequently 


erected into the state of Delaware. Thus elevated by his merit 


to a conspicuous and honourable station, he bore no inconsidera- 
ble part in many of the public transactions of the day. Having 
passed a life of patriotism, virtue, and distinguished usefulness, 
he died on the 16th day of June, 1744, leaving behind him three 
sons and three daughters. 

His son, Benjamin, the much lamented subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, was born on the 29th day of November (old style) 
1722. Of the events of his childhood we know but little, and 
that little is too much obscured by the mists of time to be worthy 
of recital. For such was the protracted span of his life, that 
long before its close, there lived not a single companion of his 
youth, to tell the story of his early years. All we can state with 
certainty is, that he received the best education the schools of 
the country, were at that time calculated to afford. And from the 
accuracy and excellence of his clasical scholarship, there is no 
reason to doubt, that his assiduity was exemplary and his pro- 
gress honourable. 

The flattering promise which young Chew exhibited on the 
close of his academical career, designated him as a youth amply 
qualified to acquire distinction in one of the learned professions. 
For in addition to talents of an elevated order, and a steck of 
acquired knowledge ‘unusual for his years, he possessed a dig- 
nity of sentiment, and an emulation of spirit, which, while they 


pointed to eminence, raised his attention far above the level of | 


common pursuits. He felt, and, had his native modesty per- 
mitted, would even have been privileged to glory in the con- 
sciousness, that, capable as he was of superior usefulness in so- 
ciety, he had Nature’s warrant to aim at a superior standing. 
Conformably to these proud but highly laudable views and senti- 
ments, the law became the profession of his choice. For on 
glancing over the various walks. of civil society, he discovered 
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the law to be the most certain and direct path to distinction and 
influence. 

On the study of this profession he entered with his usual in- 
dustry and ardour, under the diréction and auspices of Andrew 
Hamilton, Esq. of Philadelphia, one of the most eminent cha- 
racters at the American bar. And such was the effect of his 
unwearied application, engaging manners, and propriety of de- 
portment,,that the able preceptor was soon converted into the 
intimate companion and the generous friend. In consequence of 
his splendid talents and commanding popularity, Mr. Hamilton 
was pressed with an unwieldy load. of professional business. 
But in a short time it was his good fortune to have this load not 
a little lightened by the aid he received from his favourite pupil. 
For I am authorized to assert that he frequently confided to Mr. 
Chew, while yet a student, the investigation and arrangement of 
cases both intricate in their nature and important in their ob- 
ject—cases, in the issue of which his own interest and reputa- 
tion were essentially concerned. If my information be correct 
(and considering the source from whence it is derived there is 
no cause to doubt it) there has seldom existed between a pre- 
ceptor and a pupil an ,intereourse more friendly, a confidence 
more unlimited, or a reciprocity of services more conspicuously 
useful. It will not be deemed an unwarrantable digression to 
remark, that the confidence with which a pupil inspires his pre- 
ceptor, and the satisfaction he affords him in the discharge of 
the offices and duties entrusted to his care, may be, and general- 
ly are, regarded as an earnest of the attention and fidelity with 
which he will acquit himself of his subsequent duties and offices 
in life. Did this truth stand in need of illustration or proof, it 
might well receive it from the fair example now under con- 








sideration. 
_ But the relationship and intercourse between Mr. Hamilton 
‘and Mr. Chew were doomed to be as short-lived as they were 
pleasing and honourable. For before the latter had completed 
thé term of his pupilage, the former had filled up the measure 
of his days. Yet even that event, melancholy and mournful as 
it was, afforded decisive evidence of the strength and immuta- 
bility of their attachment and regard. Mr. Chew felt and mani- 
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fested the affliction of a son at the death of his preceptor, while 

Mr. Hamilton employed some of his last accents in expressions 

of esteem and paternal affection for his youthful friend. 

From the pressure of this heavy and unlooked for loss in 
friendship, connected with an application to business and to 
study too unremitting and too severe for the strength of his 
constitution, Mr. Chew soon began to suffer materially in his 
health. For the re-establishment of this he was advised to 
change his climate and habits, by making a voyage to a foreign 











country. With this adyice he readily complied, determining 
at the same time, to render his visit abroad subservient to the 
completion of his education in the science of law. He accord- 
ingly set sail for England in the autumn of 1743, and soon after 
his arrival in London, entered himself of the middle Temple. 

To a mind ardent and aspiring as his, this could not fail to 

be an arrangement fraught with the highest degree of interest 
and delight. For he was now in a situation to which his ambi- 
tion and his love of knowledge had long taught him to look 
with the proudest anticipation. In relation to sources of know- 
ledge, all he had hitherto desired and fancied, appeared to be 
now realized. With regard to the cultivation of professional science 
in particular, he found himself in the midst of advantages equal 
to the utmost his imagination could conceive. From the fatigues 
of ransacking libraries rich in the experience, learning, and 
wisdom of ages, he could now turn and receive at once instruc- 
tion and delight from the pleadings of counsellors the most 
eloquent, and the decisions of judges the most enlightened and 
profound, the world could at that time produce. Even his com- 
mon recreations and amusements could be rendered tributary to 
the object of his ambition—I mean his advancement in the 
knowledge of law. 

Nor did it comport with his inextinguishable and praisewor- 
thy thirst after eminence in his profession, to suffer these oppor- 
tunities to pass unimproved. On the other hand, with such assi- 
duity did he cultivate them, and with such effect did he treastire 
up the information they were calculated to impart, as to acquire, 
in a short time, the most flattering distinction among his associ- 
ates in science. He was regafded as a young American whose 
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talents, acquirements, and exemplary deportment were alike ho- 
nourable to himself and to his native country. The proudest and 
most prejudiced of the European philosophers could have deri- 
ved from his character and standing no evidence (nor even any 
supposed evidence) of the deterioration of man in the western 
hemisphere. They must have been forced to acknowledge, how- 
ever reluctantly, that in all the higher attributes of our nature, he 
was fully equal to their own countrymen; and, what, no doubt, 
appeared still more extraordinary to them and more humiliating 
to their self-conceit, not inferior even to themsclves. 

During his residence abroad, Mr. Chew had the good fortune 
to become known to, and to contract intimacies with, some of 
the most distinguished characters of the day; characters who 
both then and subsequently acted a very conspicuous part in 
the affairs of Europe. These intimacies continued to be afterwards 
fostered and kept alive by such an uninterrupted series of letters, 
kind offices, and courteous civilities, as can be reciprocated only 
by liberal and elevated minds. But ofall his European intimacies 
and friendships, those contracted with the Penns, the proprietary 
family of Pennsylvania, proved to himself the most honourable 
and useful. Theywere honourable to him, because they furnished 
evidence of the high confidence and esteem his manners and cha- 
racter were calculated to inspire; and they were useful, because 
they became instrumental in his future promotions, by pro- 
curing forhim several office and appointments of profit and trust. 

Before the expiration of the term which Mr. Chew had con- 
templated spending in his studies and travels abroad, he was 
prematurely recalled to his native country by the melancholy 
occurrence ofthe death of his father. In this event he experi- 
enceda double loss—adeep wound in his filial affections, and 
a check to the pleasing and highly profitable career of improye- 
ment he had promised himself from a longer residence in Eu- 
rope. But he submitted with resignation and fortitude to the 
stroke, and instead of repining at what he could not remedy, 
thought only of turning tothe best account the attainments of 
which.he was already possessed. In this he manifested a resolu- 
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tion and temper of mind equally becoming the christian and the 


man. 
Though Mr. Chew had, at this time, but little more than emer- 


ced from a state of minority, yet had he already acquired a dis- 
tinctionand a maturity of reputation, which very soon raised him 
into public life. His first appointment was to a seat in the legis- 
lature of what was then known by the name of the three lower 
counties, but is now denominated the State of Delaware. At that 
peaceful and happy period, party feuds and rivalships were in a 
ereat measure unknown, and places ofdistinction and public trust, 
not yet become the prescriptive inheritance of charlatans and de- 
magogues, were bestowed almost exclusively on superior emi- 
nence and worth. Under these circumstancesit was peculiarly 
honourable toso young aman as Mr. Chew, that he was elected 
speaker of the house of representatives. Tothis station he was 
successively preferred, as long as he chosé to accept ofa seat in 
the house. 

In the year 1754, yielding to the impetus of that vortex which 
draws men of talents into large cities, Mr. Chew removed to the 
city of Philadelphia. His high reputation having long preceded 
him, as herald to his entry, it was here that his public career 
may be more emphatically said tohaye begun. If he did not im- 
mediately become himself the most popular and influential cha- 
racter in the [then | province of Pennsylvania, he certainly took 
rank with those that were so. From this period public honours 
and appointments were conferred on him in profusion so great, 
and with such rapidity of succession, that to enumerate them 
all might look like ostentation. Nor were these places of ho- 
nour and trust either offered as bribes or given in commutation for 
an exclusive devotion to any political sect or party. They were 
bestowed as the high rewards of high personal and public de- 
servings. 

Some of the principal appointments conferred on Mr. Chew 
it cannot be deemed inadmissible to mention. They were, af- 
forney general of the firovince of Pennsylvania, the arduous and 
important duties of which he discharged with ability and ap- 
plause, during a period of more than seventeen years—Member 
of the governor’s council for the province of Pennsylvania, a sta- 
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tion which introduced him to an active and conspicuous part in 
most of the leading occurrences of the day—Recorder of the city 
of Philadeifthia. On this office he conferred dignity, reputation 

and effect, from the year 1755 to the year 1772——Register gene- 

ral of wills for the province of Pennsylvania. To this office he 
was appointed in the year 1765, and continued in the discharge of 
the duties and functions appertaining to it, till it was merged in 
the new order of things that arose out of our revolutionary com- 
motions.—Chief justice of the sufireme court of Pennsylvania. 
This appointment he received in the year 1774, and held it till 
the year 1776, when it also sunk in the revolutionary tempest. 
During this short, but highly responsible period of his life, his 
judicial proceedings were marked by an enlightened wisdom, and 
his general conduct was patriotic and exemplary. In his official 
intercourse with the gentlemen of the bar, dignity was mingled 

with courteous affability, and despatch of business and strictness 
of rule were made compatible with a spirit of accommodation and 
indulgence. In relation to suitors and criminals, justice was 

blended with lenity and mercy, for the unbending firmness of the 

judge, was happily tempered by the clemency of the man. In 

all his measures,and in all his decisions, the cynosure of his ac- 

tions was the principle of right, combined with a most sacred .e- 

gard for the public good. 

On the first commencement of our revolutionary struggles, 
it did not comport with the character of Mr. Chew to balance 
between principle and interest, nor did he pause for a moment 
as to the party he should join. A decided enemy to oppression 
in every form, and actuated by an unconquerable love of freedom, 
he promptly enrolled himself with the patriots of the day, and 
was second to none of them in his firm and manly opposition to 
the lawless encroachments of the British ministry. Though 
not himself called to a seat in the supreme council of the na- 


tion, yet from his intimacy with, and his influence over, seve- 


ral of the leading members of the first and second congress, his 
sentiments and advice on public affairs, were mingled liberally 
and without concealment with the deliberations of that august 
and patriotic body. He not only approved of the manly and 
dignified measures they pursued, but had, on sundry occasions, 
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no inconsiderable agency in devising and maturing those mea- 
sures. During that period of the contest, therefore, he may be 
tvuly said to have borne his full part in the hazards and public 
transactions of the day. But his views against the mother coun- 
try were not pushed to the same extremity with those of many oi 
his compatriots and friends. His object was reform rather than 
revolution—redress of grievances rather than independence. 
Accordingly when the question of an entire separation of the 
colonies from the British empire began to be first agitated in 
private meetings, he was opposed to the measure, and when, at 
length, independence was declared, he thought the step preci- 
pitate and rash, Nor could any considerations of interest, policy 
er ambition, induce him after that epoch, to aid by his counsels 
proceedings which were contrary to the decisions of his judg- 
ment, and perhaps I may add, to the affections of his heart. For 
it is scarcely probable that his sentiments of good will towards 
the government by which he had been so repeatedly and so high- 
ly honoured, and under the protection of which he had already 
spent the prime of his years, were entirely subverted by the’ 
first shock of our conflict for freedom. He, therefore, in the 
year 1776, withdrew himself entirely from public concerns, aiid 
passed the remainder of the revolutionary period in the capacity 
of a private and peaceful citizen. But notwithstanding the neu- 
tral and unpopular line of conduct he now pursued, the spirit of 
party, that relentless and promiscuous destroyer, had respect for 
his virtues, even in the most intolerant of times, and never ven- 
tured to sully with a blot the purity of his character. He never 
for a moment threw off, his nature was utterly incapable oi 
throwing off, that inbred and ardent love of his native land, 
which is entwined with every fibre of the virtuous heart. Nor 
though publicly separated from them, did he either forego the 
private society, or forfeit, in any measure, the personal friend- 
ship and esteem of some of the most distinguished revolution- 
ary Characters. First on the list of his personal associates was 
Washington himself, who, having been on terms of intimacy 
with Mr. Chew from the year 1755, cherished his acquaintance 
in all the different situations in which he moved, and frequently, 
while presideat of the United States, marked his respect for lis 
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venerable friend, by visiting him at his house; a compliment he 
is known to have paid but to ‘few. 

Though on the first declaration of independence, Mr. Chew 
was mistaken, in his views and apprehensions of that measure, 
as the issue of things most happily proved, yet the rectitude of 
his intentions and the purity of his motives, were never impeach- 
ed. To the shades of private life he carried with him the regret 
but not the hostility of the whigs of the day; and his former politi- 
cal associates, who still took him to their bosom as a companion 
and friend, would have gladly received him toa share in their 
public counsels, could they have shaken by any means the resolu- 
tion he had formed to remain in a private station. Essays of a 
tempting nature were not wanting to induce him to take a part in 
the concerns of the nation. 

Asan apology for Mr. Chew’s opposition to the policy of in- 
dependence, when first declared, we might adduce the exam- 
ple of some of the most distinguished orators and statesmen of 
the time, whose dislike of the measure was no less strong and 
notorious than his. The only difference which marked their con- 
duct, on the occasion, was, that he perseveringly retained his ori- 
ginalimpressions, while they, more pliable and perhaps more pru- 
dent, changed with the current of public opinion. Tothe mo- 
tives of each party it is but candour to ascribe an equal degree of 
purity and honour. And had not Heaven most signally interposed 
in behalf of our country—had not the arms of Freedom been al- 
most supernaturally crowned with victory and glory, posterity, 
judging only from the event, would have regarded the transac- 
tions of that momentous period with impressions widely different 

from those which occupy, at present, the public mind. What we 

now justly term, a glorious revolution—a virtuous and manly 
struggle for all that freemen ought to prize, they would have re- 
ceived the sanction of mankind in denominating a rebellion 
characters engaged in it would have been denounced under an ap- 
pellation equally offensive, while those who remained inactive 
during the contest, would have been eulogized as friends to or- 
der and good government. So precarious is the foundation of hu- 
man applause! and so thin and perishable the partition which se- 
parates the praise from the censure of the world! 
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After the close of the revolution, and the final achieyement 
of American independence, it became essential to the existence 
and wellbeing of the state, to repair and put again in metion, 
those peaceful establishments and civil institutions, which had 
been shattered and suspended by the operations of the war. To 
the accomplishment of an object so extensive and complicated as 
this, nothing less than the united wisdom, experience, and energy 
of the nation was adequate. They were, accordingly put in ge- 
neral requisition, whereyer they were found pre-eminent in de- 
eree, and associated with well known patriotism and virtue. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Chew was again called into 
public life, a decisive proof, had proof been wanting, of his exalt- 
ed standing in the estimation of his country. 

In the orgafization of the judiciary department in the year 
1791, under the present constitution of Pennsylvania, a high court 
of errors and appeals was established. It was composed of the 
judges of the supreme court, and the presidents of the district 
courts of common pleas, and was the highest and most august 
tribunal of the state. In selecting a president of this last and 
most sacred asylum of justice and right, it was requisite that the 
character of the individual should correspond in elevation and 
dignity tothe eminence and responsibility of the station he was 
intended to fill. Mr. Chew was appointed to the office with uni- 
versal satisfaction, The respectability of his talents, the maturity 
ofhis judgment, and the extent of his erudition and experience 
in law, added tothe firmness of his character, the integrity of his 
principles, and the dignified urbanity of his manners, marked 
his peculiar fitness fora place so conspicuous. Nor did he, in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, disappoint the exalted 
expectations he had inspired. On no occasion was he found in- 
ferior to himself. Though the orb of his public services to his 
country wasnow fast descending to extinguish its fires im the 
evening wave, it had as yet lost aothing ofits meridian splendor. 
It was indeed less ardent and dazzling, but its genuine brightness 
was still the same. Nor did it fail in its lustre till it finally dis- 
appeared. 
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iF Mr. Chew had been for several years desirous of retiring 
Hs from public ‘concerns, and reposing in the lap of private life the 
\ solicitudes and growing infirmities of age. But atthe earnest 
if intreaty of his friends, he consented to retain the presidency of 
{ 
f 








the high court of errors and appeals, till the year 1807, when that 

tribunal was abolished by an act of the legislature of the state. 
| ‘Thus closéd a course of distinguished and almost uninterrupted 
‘ services to his country protracted to the unusual term of sixty 
i, ycars. 

In the year 1808 Mr. Chew’s health began perceptibly to de- 
cline. Nor was this declension tobe regarded as exclusively— 
in perhaps, not even principally, the effect of actual disease. It was 
the final shattering of his constitution under the pressure of 
vears—the exhaustion of the powers of nature in their conflict 
i withtime. But it was his corporeal powers only that failed in 
the combat and submitted to the conqueror. The powers of his 
mind held out in vigour to the last, bidding a noble defiance 
to both time and disease. It was reserved for Death alone, the 
vanquisher ofall that is sublunary, not indeed to subdue these, 
but to transfer them from their fallen mansion on earth to a 
fairer and imperishable dwelling in the Heavens—a dwelling, 
where they are destined to exercise their functions with the ener- 
ry of celestials, to advance in endless and more elevated attain- 


tals. 

On the 20th of January 1810 this venerable patriarch—a pa- 
triarch in virtues no less than in years, yielded up his spirit at 
the summons from above, having attained the advanced age of 

eighty-seven years, one month, and eleven days. 

' Mr. Chew had been twice married. His first wife was Mary 
the daughter of Samuel Galloway, of West River, Maryland, a la- 
dy of singular beauty, acquirements, and worth. She was alike 
distinguished for the graces of her person, the elegance of her 
manners, and the solid as well as the ornamental accomplish- 
nents of her mind. Nor were the qualities ofher heart in any 
measure inferior to her other endowments. A rith, polished, 
and sprigthly conversation threw a charm around her in general 


ments, and to realize fruitions far beyond the conception of mor- - 
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society; while an amiable disposition, accompanied by all the 

milder virtues, conferred on her a peculiar fitness toegive and re- 

ceive domestic happiness. His second marriage was with Eliza- 

' beth the daughter of James Oswald, of Philadelphia. As this la- 
dy is still living, an ornament and example to society at large, 

and all but the idol of her family and friends, it might be deemed 

indelicate to dwell on her character. It would be injustice, how- 

ever, not to observe, that she is no way inferior to her to whose 

place she succeeded, and is, in every respect, worthy of him to 

whose fortunes she was united, and whose name she assumed, 

The children of Mr. Chew, by his two marriages were nu- 
merous, and most of them are now living. The writer of this 
memoir, alike unwilling to flatter or to offend, has no wish to 
approach them with unmerited panegyric. Nor will he, as he 
believes, with those who know them, subject himself to the 
charge or even suspicion of this, in saying, that they and their 
descendants fill up, at present, in society a sphere equal in ex- 
tent and genuine respectability to that filled by the descendants 
of any individual in the United States. 

Were I to attempt to sketch, in brief, a few of the outlines of 
Mr. Chew’s character, the following, or something like it, would 
be the miniature I would form. 

He was a man of consummate worth, rather than of real great- 
ness. His talents, though not the most elevated and command- 
ing, were yet sufficieatly elevated, to be of the most useful kind. 
They were solid and practical, calculated to benefit mankind, 
not buoyant and speculative, fit only to amuse and delight them. 
An excellant early education combined with subsequent habits of 
study and observation, had enriched them with all that culture 
could bestow. His industry, accuracy, and punctualityin business 
were much more thana substitute for the most exalted talents, 
where these cardinal qualities are wanting. His heart was a hot- 
bed of the moral, social, and domestic virtues. His hospitality 
was without bounds, and his easy affluence enabled him to indulge 
this noble propensity. His soul was the seat of an expanded be--’ 
nevolence, and his hand the liberal dispenser of charity. Though 
he never achieved any thing to render his name peculiarly con- 
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‘ spicuous, yet the general amount of his reputation equalled in re- 
spectability the glitter offame. Like sterling metal, it was pure, 
solid and durable, wholly independent of any peculiar cast of pub- 
lic sentiment. Reared on the everlasting basis of virtue, and ce- 
mented by the actions of along life of general usefulness, it was 
incapable of being subverted by any of the convulsions to which 
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society is liable. 
; In addition to his more substantial qualities and acquirements, 
Mr. Chew’s taste was cultivated and refined, his conversation 
Ah easy and animated, his deportment graceful and pleasing, and 
his wit not unfrequently playful and sparkling. His elevated 
i rank in society, the style of affluence in which he lived, and the 
} public stations which he so long continued to fill, led him of ne- 
cessity into frequent entertainments. On these occasions the 
i most sprightly and engaging display of convivial qualitics was 
tempered by an observance of the strictest decorum. Hence he 
knew how to partake of the pleasures and mingle in all the re- 
velry of the table, without either descending from his dignity or 
forfeiting for a moment his title to respect. 
Were I capable of bestowimg on my humble picture that soft- 
ness and masterly finish which are due to the original, I would 
now intrude fora moment into the sanctuary of Mr. Chew’s 















private mansion, and sketch the features of his domestic charac- : 

ter. But onthis point despair of success forbids enterprize and a 

paralyzes exertion. To the love and veneration of his household, - 

while living, and to the eloquence of their grief in his departing ” 

moments, I must commit the task in which I feel it would be pre-' 1 

i} sumption to engage. wW 
} In height Mr. Chew somewhat exceeded the middle stature. re 
if When young he was reputed handsome, andbeing of a dark com- a 
l. plexion his beauty was manly. His personal appearance was al- ph 

f ways dignified and commanding—In the latter years of his life it Re 

iF was peculiarly venerable. Take from it the ease and polish of th 

\ modern manners, and substitute in their place the austere and He 

iH unbending air of antiquity, and it would have well become a Gre- he 


cian philosopher or a senator of Rome. Were titles and honours 
hereditary in the United States, astranger on entering Mr. Chew’s 
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Soe 
dwelling and being personally introduced to him.in the bosom of 


his family, would have been ready to exclaim, “ This is one of 
«he ancientand well-bred nobles of the land.” C. 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF MR. WINDHAM.- 


Mr. WinpHAmM was descended from an ancient and highly 
respectable family in the county of Norfolk, where they had re- 
sided for several generations, and possessed a considerable 
property. His father, William Windham, was one of the most 
admired characters of his time; and, in 1756, soon after the plan 
of a national militia was formed by Mr. Pitt (afterwards 
earl of Chatham), this gentleman, in conjunction with the late 
marquis Townshend, was extremely zealous and active in pro- 
moting and carrying into execution that scheme, which has 
since proved so salutary to his country. On this subject he 
published one or two very excellent pamphlets. He died in 
1761, leaving his only son, then eleven years old, under the care 
of the executors of his will, the Rev. Dr. Dampier, then under 
master of Eton-school, and Mr. Garrick. Mr. Windham was 
born at Felbrigge-hall, the family seat in Norfolk, in March 
1750. He received the early part of his education at Eton, 
where he continued from 1762 to the autumn of 1766, when he 
removed to the University of Glasgow, where he resided for about 
a year in the house of Dr. Anderson, professor of natural philoso- 
phy, and diligently attended his lectures: and those of Dr. 
Robert Simson, professor of mathematics, the well-known au- 
-thor of a Treatise on Conic Sections, and of other learned works. 
Here first probably he became fond of those studies, to which 
he was ever afterwards strongly addicted.* In September 1767, 


* Mr: W. has left behind him three treatises on mathematical subjects, 
which he directed, by his will, should be put into the hands of the bishop of 
Rochester, Dr. Horsely, who was then living; adding, that if he should think 
‘hem of any value, they might he published. 
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he became a gentleman commoner of University college in Ox- 
ford, Mr. (afterwards sir Robert) Chambers, being his tutor. 
During his academic course* (from 1767 to 1771) he was high- 
ly distinguished for his application to various studies, for ‘his 
love of enterprise, for that frank and graceful address, and that 
honourable deportment, which gave_a lustre to his character 
through every period of his life. In 1773, when he was but twenty- 
three years old, his love of adventure, and his thirst of knowledge, 
induced him to accompany his friend Constantine lord Mul- 
grave, in his voyage towards the North Pole; but he was so_ ha 


rassed with sea-sickness, that he was under the necessity of 


being landed in Norway, and of wholly abandoning his purpose. 
In 1778 he became a major in the Norfolk Militia, then quar- 
tered at Bury in Suffolk, where, by his intrepidity and personal 
exertion,t he quelled a dangerous mutiny, which had broken 
out; notwithstanding he was highly beloved by the regiment. 
On one of the mutineers laying hold of his dress, he felled him to 
the ground and put him into confinement; and, on his comrades af- 
terwards surrounding him, and insisting on the release of the de- 
lingquent, he drew his sword, and kept them at bay, till a party 
of his own company joined and rescued him. Soon afterwards, in 
consequence of his being obliged to remain for several hours in 
wet clothes, he was seized with a dangerous bilious fever, which 
nearly deprived him of his life. In the autumn of that year, partly 
with a view of restoring his health, he went abroad, and spent 
the two following years in Switzerland and Italy. Previously 
to his leaving England, he was chosen a member of the literary 
club, founded by sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson, (who 
had the greatest esteem for Mr. Windham;) and, notwithstanding 


* In 1782, he was created M. A. and in 1793, D.C. L. at the installation 
of the duke of Portland; when so high was the admiration of his character, 
that on his entering the theatre, the whole assembly rose from their seats, 
and hailed him with loud applause. 

¢ Ofhis dauntless courage many instances might be given. In 1785, he 
ascended from Moulsey Hurst in a balloon, with Mr. Sadler; and in 1793, 
haying visited the army engaged in the siege of Valenciénnes, he surveyed 
all the works with the most minute attention, in company with captain, now 
colonel, Thornton, and approached so near the enemy, that oe was often with- 
tn the reach of their cannon. 
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his engagements in consequence of his parliamentary business; 
and the important offices which he filled, he was a very frequent 
attendant at the meetings of that respectable society, (for which 
he always expressed the highest value,) from 1781 to near the 
time of his death. So early as the year 1769, when he was at 
Oxford, and had not yet attained his twentieth year, the late 
marquis Townshend, then lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whom 
he twice visited during his residence in that country, offered 
him the office of his principal secretary; but he declined it in 
a letter which is still extant, and which very forcibiy displays 
that excellent sense, and those honourable sentiments, which af- 
terwards uniformly regulated his conduct. In 1782 he came into 


parliament, where he sat for twenty-eight years, at first for Nor- 


wich, and afterwards for various boroughs; and he so early dis- 
tinguished himself in the house of commons, that he was select- 
ed by Mr. Burke in June 1784, to second his motion on repre- 
sentation to his majesty on the state of the nation. In the pre- 
ceding year, he had been appointed principal secretary to the 
earl of Northington, then constituted lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and in that capacity he visited Dublin in the spring of 1788, 
and intended to have accompanied his excellency when he af- 
terwards opened the session of parliament there in October; 
but being prevented by illness, he relinquished his office; and 
his friend the hon. Thomas Pelham (now ear! of Chichester,) 
was appointed secretary in his room. From the time of his 
coming into parliament to the year 1793, he usually voted 
with the opposition of that day; but he never was what is cal- 
led a thorough party man, frequently deviating from those to 
whom he was in general attached, when, in matters of importance, 
his conscience directed him to take a different course from them; 
on which account, his virtues and talents were never rightly ap- 
preciated by persons of that description, who frequently on this 
ground vainly attempted to undervalue him. After the rupture 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, in consequence of the French 
revolution, Mr. Windham attached himself wholly to the latter, 
with whom he had for many years lived in the closest intimacy, 
und of whose enits and virtues he had alwavs the highest admi- 
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ration. Being, with him, thoroughly convinced of the danger 








then impending over his country from the measures adopted by 


certain classes of Englishmen, in consequence of that tremen- 
dous convulsion, he did not hesitate to unite with the duke of 
Portland, lord Spencer, and others, in accepting offices under 
the administration in which Mr. Pitt then presided. On this 
arrangement Mr. Windham was appointed secretary at wary 


with a seat in the cabinet, an honourable distinction which had 
never before been annexed to that office. This station he con- 
tinued to fill with the highest reputation from that time (1794) 
till 1801, when he, lord Spencer, lord Grenville, and Mr. Pitt, 
resigned their offices; and shortly afterwards Mr. Addington 
(now lord viscount Sidmouth) was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer and first lord of the treasury. On the prelimina- 
ries of peace with France being acceded to by that statesman 
and his coadjutors, in 1801, Mr. Windham made his celebrated 
speech in parliament, which was afterwards (April 1802) pub- 
lished, with an appendix, containing a character of the present 
usurper of the French throne, which will transmit to posterity 
the principal flagitious passages of his life up to that period, 
in the most lively colours. On Mr. Addington being driven 
from the helm, in 1805, principally by the battery of Mr. Wind- 
ham’s eloquence, a new administration was again formed by Mr. 
Pitt, which was dissolved by his death, in 1806; and shortly af- 
terwards, on lord Grenville’s accepting the office of first lord 
ef the treasury, Mr. Windham was appointed secretary of 
state for the war department, which he held till his majesty, 
in the following year, thought fit to constitue a new administra- 
tion. During this period he carried into a law his bill for the 
limited service of those who enlist in our regular army; a mea- 
sure which will ever endear his name to the English soldiery. The 
genius and talents of this illustrious statesman are well known 
and upiversally acknowledged. He was unquestionably the 
most distinguished man of the present time, and not inferior, in 
many respects, to the most admired characters of the age that 
is just gone hy. He had been in his earlier years, a very diligent 
student, and was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar. In his | 
fatter years, like Burke and Johnson, he was an excursive reader, 
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but gathered a great variety of knowledge from different books, 
and from eccasionally mixing, like them, with very various clas- 
ses and descriptions of men. His, memory was most tena- 
cious. In his parliamentary speeches his principal object always 
was to convince the understanding by irrefragable argument, 
which he at the same time enlivened by a profusion of imagery, 
drawn sometimes from the most abstruse parts of science, but 
oftener from the most familiar objects of common life. But 
what gave a peculiar lustre to whatever he urged, was his known 
and uniform integrity, and a firm conviction in the breasts of his 
hearers, that he always uttered the genuine and disinterested 
sentiments of his heart. His language, both in writing and 
speaking, was always simple, and he was extremely fond of idio- 
matic phrases, which he thought greatly contributed to pre- 
serve the purity of our language. He surveyed every subject 
of importance with a philosophic eye, and was thence enabled to 
discover and detect latent mischief, concealed under the plausi- 
ble appearance of public advantage. Hence all the clamourers 
for undefined and imaginary liberty, and all those who, meditate 
the subversion of the constitution under the pretext of reform, 
shrunk from his grasp; and persons of this description were his 
only enemies. But his dauntless intrepidity, and his noble dis- 
dain of vulgar popularity, held up 9 shield against their malice; 
and no fear of consequences ever drove him from that manly and 
honourable course, which the rectitude and purity of his mina 
induced him to pursue. As an orator, he was simple, elegant, 
prompt, and graceful. His genius was so fertile, and his read- 
ing so extensive, that there were few subjects on which he 
could not instruct, amuse, and persuade. He was frequently 
(as has justly been observed) “ at once entertaining and abstruse, 
_ drawing illustrations promiscuously from familiar life, and the 

recondite parts of science; nor was it unusual to hear him 
through three adjoining sentences, in the first witty, in the second 
metaphysical, and in the last scholastic.” But his eloquence 
derived its principal power from the quickness of his apprehen- 
sion, and the philosophical profundity of his mind. Of this his 
speech on Mr. Curwen’s bill (May, 1809) is an eminent. in- 


Stance; for it unquestionably contains more moral and political 
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wisdom than is found in any similar performance which has ap- 
peared since the death of Mr. Burke, and may be placed on the 
same platform with the most admired productions of that dis- 
tinguished orator. In private life no man perhaps of any age 
had a greater number of zealous friends and admirers. Intaddi- 
tion to his extraordinary talents and accomplishments, the grace 
and happiness of his address and manner gave an irresistible 
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charm to his conversation, and few, it is believed, of either sex 
(for his address to ladies was inimitably elegant and graceful) 
ever partook of his society without pleasure and admiration, or 
quitted it without regret. Tis brilliant imagination, his various 
knowledge, his acuteness, his good taste, his wit, his dignity of 
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sentiment, and his gentleness of manner (for he never was loud 
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or intemperate) made him universally admired and respected. 
Fo crown all these virtues and accomplishments, it may be ad- 
ded, that he fulfilled all the duties of life, the lesser as well as 
the greatest, with the most scrupulous attention; and was always 
particularly ardent in vindicating the cause of oppressed merit. 
But his best eulogy is the general sentiment of sorrow which 
agitated every bosom on the sudden and unexpected stroke 
which terminated in his death. During the nineteen days of 
his sickness, his hall was daily visited by several hundred 
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successive inquirers concerning the state of his health; and that 
part of Pallmall in which his house was situated, was thronged 
with carriages filled with ladies, whom a similar anxiety brought 
to his door. Every morning and also at a late hour every eve- 
ning, when his physicians and surgeons attended, several apart- 
ments in his house were filled with friends, who anxiously waited 
to receive the latest and most accurate accounts of the progress 
ov abatement of his disorder. This sympathetic feeling ex- 
tended almost through every class, and even reached the throne, 
for his majesty frequently inquired concerning the state of his 
health, pronouncing on him this high eulogy, that “ he was a 
eenuine patriot,andatruly honest man.” Of the fatal malady 
which put an end to his invaJuable life, such erroneous accounts 
have been published in the newspapers, that it may not be im- 
proper to give an accurate statement of that most distressful 
event. An idle story has been propagated, that the hon, Frede- 
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ric North, on his last going abroad, left his library and MSS in 
the care of Mr. Windam, and had requested him to remove his 
books to Mr. Windham’s house in Pall-mall; that he had ne- 
glected this charge, and thence had the stronger inducement 
to exert himself to save them. In all this circumstantial detail 
there is not one word of truth. The fact is, that on the 8th of 
last July, Mr. Windham returning on foot at twelve o’clock at 








night from the house of a friend, as he passed by the end of Con- 
duit street, saw a house on fires; and, with the same gallantry of 
spirit which on a former occasion induced him to exert himself to 
save a part of the venerable abbey of Westminster from destruc- 
tion, he hastened to the spot, with a view to assist the sufferers; 
and soon observed that the house of Mr. North was not far dis- 
tant from that which was then on fire. He therefore immedi- 
ately undertook to save his friend’s library, which he knew to be 
very valuable. With the most strenuous activity he exerted 
himself for four hours, in the midst of rain and the playing of 
the fire engines, with such effect that, with the assistance of 
two or three persons whom he had selected from the crowd as- 
sembled on this occasion, he saved four parts out of five of the 
library; and before they could empty the fifth book-room, the 
house took fire. The books were immediately removed, not to 
Mr. Windham’s house, but to the houses of the opposite neigh, 
bours, who took great care ofthem. In removing some heavy 
volumes he accidentally fell, and suffered a slight contusion on 
his hip; but it made so little impression on his mind, that, not be- 
ing apt to complain of any distress, belonging to himself, in giv- 
ing an account of the transaction the next day, he did not even 
mention this circumstance, nor for some monthsdid he take notice 
of it toany friend. When he afterwards did mention it,,it was 


in so slight a manner, that it hardly attracted any.attention, from 
those who loved him best. By this accident, however, an indo- 
lent insisted tumour was formed in the part affected.. For seve- 


ral months it was attended with no pain whatsoever; yet even in 
that state he had medical advice, and some slight applications 
were employed, with no great effect. At length, about the be- 
ginning of May, the tumour began to increase, and in certain 
positions of the body, to give him some little pain; and on meny 
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tioning these circumstances toa friend, hestrongly exhorted him 
to have the best surgical advice. Accordingly, on the next day, 
the 6th of May, Mr. Cline, who had been consulted about two 
months before, was again called in, to view the part affected; 
and he then pronounced the tumour to be of sucha nature, that 
Mr. Windham’s life might be endangered, if it was not cut out. 
In consequence of this decision, Mr. Windham acted with the 
utmost prudence, propriety, and fortitude. He first consulted 
his own physician, Dr. Blane, who coincided with Mr. Cline. 
He then resolved, before he submitted to the operation, to 
consult six eminent surgeons separately, besides Mr. Cline; 
Dr. B. having previously given all of them (except one who, 
it is believed, was consulted without his knowledge) an accu- 
rate accounfof his constitution and habit of body; and four out of 
the six thus consulted, were decidedly of the same opinion with 
Mr. Cline; that is, five were clearly for the operation, and twa 


against it. Mr. Windham, having taken these precautions, 


acted asevery wise man would have done, and resolved to sub- 


mit to the operation. And so far was he from rashness or pre- 
cipitation, which have been most untruly imputed to him, that 
after these opinions were obtained, Dr. Baile, whose great 
anatomical skill is universally acknowledged, was also consulted; 


and he too agreed in opinion with Dr. Blane; and the five sur- 


geons already alluded to. Here therefore was no choice, nor 


any time for that preparation, which ithas been idly supposed was 
rashly neglected, “ from the quickness and vivacity of his de- 
cisions.” With that manly fortitude which distinguished him 
through life, he now prepared to submit to the requisite opera- 
tion; and after making a codicil to his will, he visited his friend 
and contemporary at Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Fisher, master of 
the charter-heuse; and as appears from one of his diaries, 


received the sacrament from his hands, Mr.’ Fisher being the 


only other communicant. He bore the operation with the most 


heroic fortitude; and even when the pain was most exquisite, 
exhibited a vivid proof of the strength of his mind, by a play- 
ful allusion to the language of the vulgar in similar siuations. 
With the most kind and anxious tenderness he had taken care 
that Mrs. Windham, who was in the country at this timé, 
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should not have the slightest suspicion of what was going on; 


. nor was she apprised of the operation, till, on her arrival in 


town on the 18th of May, she was informed that it had been suc- 
cessfully performed on the preceding day. But, unhappily, 
very soon appearances were such as gave very little ground for 
hope. A morbid ichor appeared, attended with a general in- 
flammation, and with two abscesses; and the wound never suppu- 
yated. A fever ensued, of course; but it was idle to suppose that 
this was the malady which proved fatal, sit being merely symp- 
tomatic; and equally unfounded is the current opinion, that Mr. 
Windham’s most valuable life was sacrificed to this operation; 
for the tumour itself was found to be of a schirrous nature, 
and fully justifies the decision that was made; and the state of his 
whole frame shows that his death was owing to a morbid 
habit, and not to the operation. Had it been deferred fora month 
longer, it still would have been necessary; it would have been 
performed at a less proper time, and have been attended, mean- 
while, with the most distressful circumstances. Having never 
been guilty of excesses in his youth, and having all his life 
been extremely moderate both in eating and the use of wine, 
that his constitution should have been thus suddenly under- 
mined, is most extraordinary. For several days previous to 
his death, he seemed to entertain little hope of life, submitting 
to Divine Providence with perfect calmness and resignation, 
On the night preceding his decease, on the attending surgeon, 
Mr. Lynn, placing him in the most favourable situation for 
sleep he said, “I thank you; this is the last trouble I shall give 
you:” he then fell into adoze or stupor, and the next morning 
(June 4) he expired with so little pain, that it was scarcely per- 
ceived when he drew his last breath. Great as his loss is to 
his country and to his friends, it is some consolation that he died 
in the full maturity of his fame, and has left behind him an 
imperishable reputation. In 1798 Mr. Windham married Ce- 
celia, the third daughter of the late commodore Forrest, a la- 
dy whose virtues are above all praise, and whose attainments, 
jomed with the most amiable manners and sweetest disposition, 
rendered her a suitable companion for one of the most distin- 
guished characters of his time. With what happiness their 
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union was attended, may appear from his will, by which ,he 
has devised to Mrs. W. the whole of his estate for her life, 
amounting to above 6000/.a year, with remainder to captain 
Lukin, (the eldest son ofthe Rev. Dr. Lukin, dean of Wells, 
and Mr. Windham’s half brother,) and the heirs male of his 
body. His remains were removed from his house in Pall-mall, 
June 6, for the family vault at Felbrigge, attended by his ne- 
phew, Robert Lukin, esq. and Edmund Byng, esq. nephew to 
Mrs. W. The ceremony was conducted in the most private 
and unostentatious manner, agreeably to Mr. Windham’s ex- 
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LECTURE XII. 
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(Continued from page 30.) 
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With respect to an exemplification of the different kinds 
of public speaking, I know not that I can give it more effectu- 
ally, within the remaining portion of time allotted for this lec- 


ture, than by reciting to you the addresses of Norval, Sem- 
pronius, and Mark Antony, together with the pathetic soli- 
loqguy of cardinal Wolsey; which will constitute a kind of 
scale of oratory, commencing with the simple recital of a 
shepherd’s boy, and rising, through the animated and polished 
appeal of an accomplished Roman senator, and the insidious 
and inflammatory harangue of an ambitious and enraged partizan, 
to the ‘most difficult, because most expressive, species of elo- 
quence, soliloguy, as exhibited in the dignified, yet melancholy, 
monologue of a haughty and discarded favourite of a haughty 
and capricious monarch. He who can give to these addresses 
the proper aecent, emphasis, tones, gesture, and expression, is 
qualified to recite with propriety, any species of composition. 
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governing himself, according to its nature, by the rules and ob- 
servations which have been suggested in the preceding’ lectures. 

I have chosen these pieces, becauSe they are generally known, 
and have received universal approbation, for their peculiar energy 
of sentiment and of expression. 

I will begin with the address of Norval to lord Randolph. 

This contains nothing but the plain and unadorned narration 
of an unlettered youth, who, impelled by an ardent and invincible 
thirst for military glory, had deserted his father’s tranquil and 
retired habitation, determined to relinquish the peaceful occu- 
pation of a shepherd, and 


“ To follow to the field some warlike. lord.” 


The attitudes, therefore, the gesture, and tones of voice, 
must exhibit a corresponding simplicity, though at the same 
time, a considerable degree of native energy. 


“My name is Norval,” &c. 


You will observe that at the expression “ I had heard of bat- 
tles,” the spirit of the soldier must be evinced by a sudden ani- 
mation of countenance and elevation of tone. 

The address of Sempronius to the Roman Senate, should ex- 
hibit that gracefulness and majestic dignity, which the character 
of a Roman soldier, combined with that of an accomplished civi- 
lian, would naturally exhibit, when animated by a conviction of 
national insult, and an-apprehension of national danger. 


° My voice is still for war,” &c. 


The oration of Antony affords, perhaps, one of the most dif- 
ficult specimens of recitation to be found in our language. 

It is, in the first place, a highly finished effusion of elo- 
quence, which, under the mask of simplicity, and a wish to pre- 
serve order and public tranquillity, most artfully conveys the most 
powerful persuasion to mutiny, revenge, and revolution: The 
vein of sarcasm and irony which pervades this wonderful speech, 
requires the most perfect versatility of countenance and tone, 


and, at the same time, the most dignified firmness of deport- 
VOL. y. Q 
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‘ment, to convey in any degree, a correct expression of its real 


ee 








excellence. 

The attitudes and action should be bold and commanding, 
the countenance alternately expressive of tenderness and rage, 
of love and of hatred, of patient acquiescence and of desperate 


revenge. 
‘ “ Friends, Romans, countrymen,” &c. 


Of the soliloquy of cardinal Wolsey, and the subsequent dia- 
logue with his secretary Cromwell, which should always accom- 
pany it in recitation, various are the beauties, both with respect to 
sentiment and diction. The morality is pure, the imagery vivid 
and appropriate. In them the instability of all earthly felicity 
and splendour, with the proper temper and resignation to bear 
their loss, are most pathetically and poetically described ; parti- 
cularly in the soliloquy, which is ofall other species of recita- 
tion, the most difficult to execute well ; for it is the lancuage of a 
man talking to himself, supposed to be unseen and unheard, yet 
speaking in such a manner as to be heard by the whole audience, 
and that, without in any degree regarding them, or appearing to 
‘be conscious of their presence; but, with an eye keenly and 
steadily “ bent upon vacancy,” the same correctness of enuncia- 
tion, and force of expression is to be given, as when the attention 
is wholly, addressed to the audience. 


*‘ Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness!” &c. 


It remains now, gentlemen, that I should exemplify the pecu- 
liar style of eloquence appropriate to the senate, the pulpit, and 
the bar. In doing this, I must necessarily be very brief; but 
shall endeavour to select such passages as will exhibit the most 
impressive sentiments and action which their several characters 
require. And first, 


OF THE ELOQUENCE OF THE SENATE. 


‘In Mr. Burke’s speech before the house of commons, Feb. 
2ist, 1785, on the nabob of Arcot’s debts, the following bril- 


hant passage occurs : 


, 


“ Among the victims to this magnificent plan of universal 
plunder, worthy of the heroic avarice of the projectors, you 
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have all heard (and he has made himself to be well remembered) 
ofan Indian chief called Hyder Ali Khan. This man possessed 
the western, as the company under the name of the nabob of Ar- 
cot does the eastern, division ofthe Carnatic. It was among the 
Jeading measures in the design of this cabal (according to their 
own emphatic language) to exiirfate this Hyder Ali. They 
declared the nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and himself to 
be a rebel, and publicly invested their instrument with the so- 
vereignty of the kingdom of Mysore. But their victim was not 
of the passive kind. They were soon obliged to conclude a treaty 
of peace and close alliance with this rebel, at the gates of Ma- 
dras. Both before and since that treaty, every principle of policy 
pointed out this power as a natural alliance ; and on his part, it 
was courted by every sort of amicable office. But the cabinet- 
council of English creditors would not suffer their nabob of Ar- 
cot to sign the treaty, nor even to give to a prince, at least his 
equal, the ordinary titles of respect and courtesy. From that time 
forward, a continued plot was carried on within the divan, black 
and white, of the nabob of Arcot, for the destruction of Hyder 
Ali. As to the outward members of the double, or rather treble 
government of Madras, which had signed the treaty, they were 
always prevented by some overruling influence (which they do 
not describe, but which cannot be misunderstood) from perform- 
ing what justice and interest combined so evidently to enforce. 
“When at length Hyder Ali found that he hadte do with men 
who either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty, and no 
signature could bind, and who were the determined enemies of 
human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country pos- 
sessed by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memo- 
rable example to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses 
of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic 
an everlasting monument of vengeance; and to put perpetual 
desolation as a barrier between him and those against. whom the 
faith which holds the moral elements of the world together, was 
no protection. He became at length so coniident of his force, 
so collected inhis might, that he made no secret whatsoever of 
his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his disputes with 
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116 RHETORIC. 
every enemy, and every rival, who buried their mutual animosi- 
ties in their common detestation against the creditors of the na- 
bob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and desola- 
tion, into one black cloud, he hung fora while on the declivities 
of the mountains. Whilst the author's of all these evils were 
idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which black- 
ened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic.—Then 
ensued a scene of wo, the like of which no eye had seen, no 
heart conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were mercy to that 
new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every field, con- 
sumed every house, destroyed every temple. The miserable in- 
habitants flying from their flaming villages, in part were slaugh- 
tered: others, without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of 
rank, or sacredness of function; fathers torn from children, 
husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavelry, and 
amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of pur- 
suing horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest, fled to the 
walled cities. Butescaping from fire, sword,and exile, they fell 
into the jaws of famine. 

“The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, were 
certainly liberal ; and all was done by charity that private charity 
could do: butit was a people in beggary; it wasa nation which 
stretched out its hands for food. For months together these crea- 
tures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury in their most 
plenteous days, had fallen short ofthe allowance of our austerest 
fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, 
almost without complaint, perished by a hundred a day in the 
streets of Madras; every day seventy at least laid their bodies 
in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine 
in the granary of India. I was going to awake your justice 
towards this unhappy part of our fellow citizens, by bringing be- 
fore you some of the circumstances of this plague of hunger. Of 
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all the calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, this 


comes the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudést 
of us all feels himself to be nothing more than he is: but I find 
myself unable to manage it with decorum; these details are of a 
species of horror so nauseous and disgusting; they are so de 
erading to the sufferers and to the hearers; they are so humili- 
ating to human nature itself, that, on better thouglits, I find it 
more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous object, and to 
leave it to your general conceptions. 

“For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruction 
raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore ; and so 
completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali, and his more 
ferocious son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, that 
when the British armies traversed, as they did the Carnatic for 
hundreds of miles in all direetions, through the whole line of 
their march, they did not see one man, not one woman, not one 
child, not one four-footed beast of any description whatever. 
One dead, uniform, silence reigned over the whole region. With 
the inconsiderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage of some 
few forts, I wish to be understood as speaking literally. I mean 
to produce to you more than three witnesses, above all excep- 
tion, who will support this assertion in its full extent. . That hur- 
ricane of war passed through every part of the central provinces 
of the Carnatic. Six or seven districts to the north and to the 
south {and these not wholly untouched) escaped the general 
ravage. 

“ The Carnatic isa country not much inferior in extent to 
England. Figure to yourself, Mr. Speaker, the land in whose 
representative chair you sit; figure to yourself the form and 
fashion of your sweet and cheerful country from Thames to 
Trent, north and south, and from the Irish to the German sea 

and west, emptied and embowelled (may God avert the 
omen of our crimes !) by so accomplished a desolation. Extend 
your imagination a little further, and then stppose your ministers 
taking a survey of this scene of waste and desolation; what would 
be your thoughts if you should be informed, that they were com- 
puting how much had been the amount of the excises, how much 
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the customs, how much the land and malt tax, in order that they 
should charge (take itin the most favourable light) for public ser- 
vice, upon the relics of the satiated vengeance of relentless ene- 
mies, the whole of what England had yielded in the most exube- 
rant seasons of peace and abundance? What would you call it? 
To call it tyranny, sublimed into madness, would be too faint an 
image; yet this very madness is ‘the principle upon which the 
ministers at your right hand have proceeded in their estimate of 
the revenues of the Carnatic, when they were providing not 
supply for the establishments ofits protection, but rewards for the 


authors of its ruin.”’ 


Burke has been stiled, and justly so, the British Cicero. We 
also can justly boast of owr Cicero, in the wise, the virtuous, the 
eloquent AMES, now, alas ! slumbering in the grave! It would 
on this occasion, be an act of injustice to his memory, to my sub- 
ject, to your taste, and to my own conscious, pride as an Ameri- 
can, were I not to offer you some specimen of his splendid ta- 
lents, as an orator, a statesman, and a scholar. With this view, 
I will recite to you, afew paragraphs from a speech made by 
him in the house of the representatives of the United States, on 
the 28th of April, 1796, in support of a resolution to pass laws ne- 
cessary to carry into effect, the treaty (then) lately concluded be- 
tween the United States and the king of Great Britain. 


«“ The consequences of refusing to make provision for the trea- 
ty are not all to be foreseen. By rejecting, vast interests are 
committed to the sport of the winds. Chance becomes the arbi- 
ter of events, and itis forbidden to human foresight to count their 
number, or measure theirextent. Before we resolve to leap in- 
to thisabyss, so dark and so profound, it becomes usto pause,and 
reflect upon such ofthe dangers as are obvious and inevitable. 
If this assembly should be wrought into a temper to defy these 
consequences, it is vain, it is deceptive to pretend that we can 
escape them. It is worse than weakness to say, that as to pub- 
lic faith our vote has already settled the question. Another tri- 
bunal than our own is already erected. The public opinion not 
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merely of our own country, but of the enlightened world, will pro- 
nounce a judgment that we cannot resist, that we dare not even 
affect to despise. 

“On this theme, my emotions are unutterable: if I could 
find words for them, if my powers bore any proportion to my 
zeal, I would swell my voice to such a hote of remonstrance, 
it should reach every loghouse beyond the mountains. I would 
say to the inhabitants, wake from your false security. Your cruel 
dangers, your more cruel apprehensions are soon to be renew- 
ed. The wounds, yet unhealed are to be torn open again. In 
the day time, your path through the woods will be ambushed.— 


The darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze of 


your dwellings! You are a father—the blood of your sons 
shall fatten your corn-field!—You are a mother—the war whoop 
shall wake the sleep ofthe cradle! 

“On this subject you need not suspect any deception on your 
feelings. It is a spectacle of horror which cannot be overdrawn. 
If you have nature in your hearts, they will speak a language, 
compared with which all I have said or can say, will be poor and 
frigid. 

“ Will it be whispered that the treaty has made me a new 
champion for the protection of the frontiers? It is known that 
my voice as wellas vote have been uniformly given in con- 
formity with the ideas I have ‘expressed. Protection is the right 
of the frontiers; it is our duty to give it. 

“ By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we bind 
the victims. This day we undertake to render an account to the 
widows and orphans whomour decision will make, to the wretch- 
es that will be roasted at the stake, toour country, and 1 do not 
deem it too serious to say, to conscience and to God. We are 
answerable—and if duty be any thing more than a word of im- 
posture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we are preparing to 
make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

“ There is no mistake in this case, there can he none.  Ex- 
perience has already been the prophet of events, and the cries of 
our future victims have already reached us. The western in- 
habitants are not a silent and uncomplaining sacrifice. The 
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20 RHETORIC. 
voice of humanity issues from the shade of their wilderness. It 
exclaims, that while one hand is held up to reject this treaty, 
the other grasps atomahawk. It summons our imagination to 
the scenes that will open. It is no great effort of the imagina- 
tion to conceive, that events so near are already begun. I fancy 
fancy that I listen to the yells of savage vengeance, and the 
shrieks of torture. Already they seem to sigh in the west wind— 
already they mingle with every echo from the mountains. 

“ Tet us not hesitate then to agree to the appropriation to carry 
the treaty into faithful execution.. Thus we shall save the faith of 
our nation, secure its peace, and diffuse the spirit of confidence 
and enterprize that will augment its prosperity. The progress of 
wealth and improvement is wonderful, and some will think, too 
rapid. The field for exertion is fruitful and vast; and, if peace 
and good government should be preserved, the acquisitions ofour 
citizens are not so pleasing as the proofs of their industry, as the 
instruments of their future success. The rewards of exertion go 
to augment its power. Profit is every hour becoming capital. 
The vast crop of our neutrality is all seed wheat, and is sown 
again to swell, almost beyond calculation, the future harvest of 
prosperity. Andinthis progress what seems to be fiction is 
found to fall short of experience. 

“T rose to speak under impressions that I would have resist- 
ed if Icould. Those who see me will believe that the reduced 
state of my health has unfitted me, almost equally, for much ex- 
ertion of body or mind. Unprepared for debate by careful re- 
flection in my retirement, or by long attention here, I thought the 
resolution 1 had taken to sit silent was imposed by necessity, 
and would cost me no effort to maintain. Witha mind thusva- 
cant of ideas, and sinking, as [ really am, undera sense of weak- 
ness, I imagined the very desire of speaking was extinguished 
by the persuasion that I had nothing to say. Yet when I come 
to the moment of deciding the vote, I start back with dread from 
the edge of the pit into which we are plunging. In my view, 
even the minutes I have spent in éxpostulation have their value, 
because they protract the crisis, and the short period in which 
alone we may resolve to escape it.” 
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The following extracts from a sermon of Dr. Blair, on the 

death of Christ, contains a remarkable variety of vivid imagery, 








expressed, in glowing language, and admirably adapted to ex- 
ercise the talents of an animated speaker. 

“ The redemption of man is one of the most glorious works of 
the Almighty. If the hour of the creation of the world was 
great and illustrious; that hour, when, from the dark and ferm- 
less mass, this fair system of nature arose at.the Divine com- 
mand; when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy; no less illustrious is the hour of the restora- 
tion of the world; the hour when, from condemnation and mise- 
ry, it emerged into happiness and peace. With less external 
majesty it was attended, but is, on that account, the more won- 
derful, that under an appearance so simple, such great events 
were covered. 

“Inthe hour of Christ’s death the long series of prophecies, 
visions, types, and figures, was accomplished, This was the cen- 
tre in which they all meet: this the point towards which they 
had tended and verged, throughout the course of so many gene- 
rations. You behold the Law and the Prophets standing, if we 
may speak so, at the foot of the cross, and doing homage. You 
behold Moses and Aaron bearing the ark of the covenant; David 
and Elijah presenting the oracle of testimony. You behold all the 
priests and sacrifices, all the rites and ordinances, ali the types 
and symbols, assembled together to receive their consummation. 
With the death of Christ, the worship and ceremonies of the law 
would have remained a pompous, but unmeaning institution, In 
the hour when he was crucified, ‘Ae book with the seven seals was 
opened. Lvery rite assumed its significancy; every prediction 
met its event; every symbol displayed its correspondence. 

“ This was the hour of the abolition of the law and the in- 
troduction of the Gespe}; the hour of terminating the old, and of 
beginning the new dispensation of religious knowledge and wor- 
ship throughout the earth. Viewed in this light, it forms the 
most august era which is to be found in the history of mankind. 
When Christ was suffering on the cross, we are inforined by one 
of the Evangelists, that he said, Z thirst; and that they filled a 


spungé with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. After he had tas- 
VOL. Vv. “ 
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ted the vinegar, knowing that all things were now accomplised, 
and the scriptures fulfilled, he said, It is finished*; that is, This 
offered draught of vinegar was the last circumstance predicted 
by an ancient prophett, that remained to be fulfilled. The vi- 
sion and the prophecy are now sealed. The Mosaic dispensation 
is closed, and he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. 

“It is finished.—When he uttered these words, he changed 
the state of the universe. At the moment the Law ceased, and 
the Gospel commenced. This was the ever-memorable point of 
time which separated the old and the new world from each other. 
On one side of the point of separation, you behold the Law, with 


———=_———— 








jJts priests, its sacrifices, and its rites, retiring from sight. On 


the other side, you behold the Gospel, with its simple and ven- 
erable institutions, coming forward into view Significantly was 
the veil of the temple rent in this hour; for the glory then de- 
parted from between the cherubims. The legal High Priest de- 
livered up his Urim and Thummin, his breast-plate, his robes, 
and his incense; and Christ stood forth as the great High Priest 


of all succeeding generations. By that one sacrifice, which he 


now offered, he abolished sacrifices forever. Altars on which 
the fire had blazed for ages, were now to smoke no more. Vic- 
tims were no more to bleed. Not with the blood of bulls and 
goats, but with his own blood, he now entered into.the Holy Place, 
there to appear in the presence of God for us. 

“This was the hour of association and union to all the worship- 
pers of God. When Christ said Jt 7s finished, he threw down 
the wall of partition which had so long divided the gentile from 
the Jew. He gathered into one, all the faithful, out of every kind- 
redand people. He proclaimed the hour to be come, when the 
knowledge of the true God should be no longer confined to one 
nation, nor his worship to one temple; but over all the earth, the 
worshippers ofthe Father should serve him in spirit and in truth. 
From that hour they who dwelt in the uttermost ends of the earth, 
strangers to the covenant of promise, began to be. brought nigh. 
In that hour, the hight of the Gospel dawned from afar on the 
British islands. 


* John, xix. 78, 99, 30. T Psalm. Txiv, 21. 
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‘ This was the hour of Christ’s triumph over all the pow- 
ers of darkness; the hour in which he overthrew dominions and 
thrones, led captivity captive, and gave gifts-unto men. ‘’he 
contest which the kingdom of darkness had long maintained 
against the kingdom of light, was now brought to its crisis. 
The period was come, when the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head.of the serpent. For many ages, the most gross super- 
stition had filled the earth., The glory of the uncorruptible God 
was everywhere, except in the land of Judza, changed into ima- 
ges made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and beasts, and 
creeping things. The world which the Almighty.created forhim- 
self, seemed to have become atempie of idols. Even to vices and 
passions altars were raised; and, what was entitled Religion was 
in effect a discipline of impurity. In the midst of this universal 
darkness, Satan had erected his throne; and the learned and po- 
lished, as well as the savage nations, bowed down before him. 
But at the hour when Christ appeared on the cross, the signal of 
his defeat was given.—His kingdom suddenly departed from 
him; the reign of idolatry passed away—He was beheld to fall 
like lightning from Heaven. In that hour, the foundation of eve- 
ry Pagan temple shook—The statue of every false God tottered 
on its base—The Priest fled from his failing shrine—snd the ~ 
Heathen oracles became dumb forever. 

‘ This was the hour when our Lord erected that spiritual 
kingdom which is never, to end. How vain are the counsels and 
designs of men! How shallow if the policy of the wicked! How 
short their triumphing! The enemies of Christ imagined, that in 
this hour they had successfully accomplished their plan for his 
destruction. They believed, that they had entirely scattered the 
small-party of his followers, and had extinguished his name and 
his honour forever. In derision, they addressed him as a King. 
They clothed him with purple robes; they crowned him with a 
crown of thorns; they put a reed into his hand; and, with insulting 
mockery, bowed the knee before hins. Biind and impious men! 
How little did they know, that the Almighty was at that moment 
setting him as a King on the hill of Sion; giving him the Heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
Possession: How little did they know, that their badges of mick 
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royalty were at that moment converted into the signals of abso- 
lute dominion, andthe tmstruments ofirresistible power! The 
reed which they put into his hands became a rod of iron, with 
which he was to break in pieces his enemies: a sceptre, with 
which he was to rule the universe in righteousness. The cross, 








— = aed 


which they thought was to stigmatize him with infamy, became the 
ensign of his renown. Instead ef being the reproach 6f his follow- 
ers, it was to be their boast and their glory. The cross was to 
shine on palaces and churches, throughout the earth. It was to 
be assumed as the distinction of the most powerful monarchs, 
and to wave in the banner of victorious armies, when the memo- 
ry of Herod and Pilate should be accursed; when Jerusalem 
should be reduced to ashes, and the Jews be vagabonds over all 
the world. 

«These were the triumphs which commenced at this hour. 
Our Lord saw them already in their birth; he saw of the travail 
of his soul, and was satisfied. He beheld the word of God going 
forth, conquering, and to conquer; subduing to the obedience of 
his laws, the subduers of the world; carrying light into the re- 
gions of darkness, and mildness into the habitations of cruelty. 
He beheld the gentiles waiting below the cross, to receive the 
Gospel. He beheld Ethiopia and the Isles stretching out their 
hands to God; the desert beginning to rejoice, and to blossom as 
the rose; and the knowledge of the Lord filling the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. Well pleased, he said, It is finished. As 
a conquerer, he retired from the field, reviewing his triumphs: 
He bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. From that hour, 
Christ was no longera mortal man, but Head over all things to the 
Church; the glorious King of men and angels, of whose domi- 
nion there shall be no end. His triumphs shall perpetually in- 
crease. His name shall endure forever; it shall last as long as 
the sun; men shall be blessed in him, and all nations shall cal! him 





blessed.”’ 


(To he Continued. ) 





DORSEY’S GOTHIC MANSION. 
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DORSEY’S GOTHIC MANSION—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


--— 


Tue annexed engraving is a faithful representation of the 
Gothic Building erected in this city, in Chesnut street, between 
Eleventh and Twelfth streets. Ithasa front of sixty feet, and is 
twenty-six feet In depth, with a recess portico on the South, sup- 
ported by Ox-eye consoles—is four stories high, including the 
attic or garret story. Above the ballustrade, which extends the 
whole length of the centre or recessed front, is a large antique, 
principal window, which rises into the timpan of the triangular 
gable. The buttresses of the Eastern and Western corridors 
are ornamented with niches and Saracenic tablets. <A gallery 
connects these in front, and passes, by the great window. The 
walls of the porch, and the jams, and soffits of the entrances 
are enriched with antique quatre foil guiloches, shields, escut- 
cheons and tablets, with appropriate bass-relief sculptures, in 
artificial stone, by the celebrated Mr. Coade. The building re- 
cedes one hundred feet. from the line of the street, and isele- 
vated on a terrace of 60 by 10 feet surface, ornamented with 
grass and borders of shrubbery. ‘The steps, plinths and base- 
ment are of fine white granite. 

This edifice, the whole exterior of which is a correct and 
chaste specimen of the Gothic order, was designed and erected 
by John Dorsey, Esquire, whose architectural taste has greatly 
ornamented his native city. The elevation of the central build- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Hospital, the anatomical Theatre there 
(which in beauty and convenience is perhaps unrivalled), much of 
the ornamental part of the Schuylkill. permanent Bridge, the 
Academy ofthe fine arts, &c. and many private buildings owe 
their beauty to the taste of this gentleman, which has been libe- 
rally exercised without reward on all these occasions. Weun- 
derstand that he is appointed one of the commissioners for erect- 
ing the intended public buildings at Harrisburg, and, if he is left 
unfettered by the unskilfulness of others, we may predict that 
they will not be surpassed by the public buildings of any of our 


sister states. 
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The property of the Gothic Mansion has been lately transfer- 
red to Godfrey Haga, Esquire, who, we understand, has leased it | 
to Mrs. Rivardi, for the use of her Boarding School and Aca- 
demy. For this purpose itis admirably adapted in point ofsitu- 
ation; and, with the proposed additions to the North front, will 
afford accommodations which in elegance and commodiousness, 
will not be equalled by any similar establishment in the United 
States. It is to be hoped that the principal building will be 
preserved in its present state, as a model of beautiful and correct 
architecture, and an object of gratification and delight to the 
curious and liberal stranger. 


~-— ———___- 


MEMOIRS OF HAYTI—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER XVII. 
The Cape, Island of Hayti, January, 1806. 


As stated in a former letter, I arrivedy on the fourteenth of 
November last from Philadelphia after a short passage of eight _ 
days, at Port de Paix a commercial town situate on the northern 
side of the island, about fifteen leagues westward of the Cape. 
Our destination was for this port, but in consequence of espying 
a vessel which we supposed to be a French privateer, when 
within a few hours’ sail of it, we bore away for Port de Paix 
to avoid her. <A pilot met and conducted us into the har- 
bour, where we anchored in safety under the guns of a fort. It 
being late in the afternoon, we were informed that the proper of- 
ficer, would not visit us that evening, and that in consequence 
we were not at liberty to go on shore. 

On the following morning we rose early and prepared for 
the visit of the commandant of the place, who arrived at eight 
o’clock, atrended by the interpreter and the captain of the port. 
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We saluted them as they came on board, with a respectful bow, 
and received in return from the commandant a fraternal embrace. 














Catabaux, for that was his name, is a negro black and hugely ug- 
ly, and like most of his countrymen furnished with a pair of de- 
licate lips. His manners were rough and awkward, though he 
attempted the gentleman, and his conversation coarse. He wore 
a sort of military dress with a cocked hat, and strutted about 
with a degree’ of consequence. After he had concluded his bu- 
siness, which was to obtain the name, destination, and cargo of 
our vessel, we invited him to take breakfast. Such an invitation 
in this island is seldom declined by officers of middling or inferi- 
or rank, for their pay and income is so extremely moderate, that 
they are enabled_to live but upon a very small scale. None but 
the chiefs who have command of the revenue and property of 
the government, or who have been so fortunate as to have secu- 
red atitle to some of the confiscated lands, can afford the ex- 
pences of luxurious and splendid living, or to enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate which their ancient masters possessed in so emi- 
nent adegree. Our hungry guests were by no means particu- 
lar as to the quality or variety of the viands placed before them. 
The biscuit, cheese and ham stood no chance in their presence, 
and a bottle of strong eau-de-vie, which gave an exhilarating zest 
to the meal, was considerably reduced by the time they rose from 
table. This worthy commandant can neither read nor write, 
and the business of his office is transacted by a white clerk, who 
signs even his name. 

As soon as permitted the captain and myself went on shore, 
and as is requisite, paid a visit to the commanding general. We 
found Guillaume at his door in dishabille, giving orders to a 
subaltern officer, who stood cap in hand, bowing at the conclu- 
sion of every sentence the general uttered. He received us 
politely, and after we were seated on his piazza, refreshed us 
with a glass of claret and water, a mode of displaying hospitality 
which 1s established by universal custom throughout the island. 
This officer is black, of about thirty years of age, and has ae- 
quired some renown as a military character. His manners were 


reserved, and his air rather intended to inspire a stranger witly 
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some: 
ideas of his importance, a method of enforcing respect, practised 
by most of the distinguished personages of the country. 

We spent the remainder of the day in viewing the town, and 
visiting our countrymen, of whom we found two or three estab- 
lished in trade. Port de Paix has once been a neat pretty town 
of apparently three or four hundred houses, but conflagrations 
have reduced it to a pile of ruins, and it now exhibits much the 
same appearance, as so forcibly attracted my attention when I 
first visited the Cape. It has a small and tolerably good road 
for shipping, and is well defended by fortifications, but its local 
situation in the vicinity of extensive marshes, renders it exceed- 
ingly unhealthy. Vessels here have in frequent instances lost 
the whole of their crews, and there is scarcely an example of 








one making any considerable delay in the port, without having 
experienced sickness on board. The water of the town is not 
potable, but a stream called Les 7'rois Rivieres, which dis- 
charges itself into the sea within the distance of a mile or two 
of it, furnishes an abundant and wholesome supply to the inha- 
bitants, to whom it is conveyed by beasts of burden. In addi- 
tion to these disadvantages, the town from its particular site, is 
favoured with but a very small portion of that delightful sea- 
breeze, which adds so much to the salubrity of the places under 
its influence. You may perhaps be surprized that a spot so 
miserably circumstanced, should ever have been selected for a 
town, and that that town should have arisen to so much com- 
mercial importance as Port de Paix once held. This shail be 
accounted for. The situation is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the fertile parishes of St. Louis, Moustique and Jean 
Rabel, which produced in former times an abundance of the 
finest coffee raised in the island, and still continues so to do, 
though in a reduced quantity. The coffee of this quarter, par- 
ticularly that of Moustique, is distinguishable by the smallness 
and rotundity of its grains, from the generality produced in 
other parts, and bears a great resemblance tothe Mocha. The 
harbour of Port de Paix, being protected from the violence of 
the easterly winds by a point of land, and from that of the 
nothern by the island of Tortugas which is directly in front o! 


at, at the distance of about three leagues, (advantages enjoved 
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by no other anchorage in that vicinity) afforded the most eligible 
seat for the establishment of a mart, to which the produce of that 
part of the island could be transported for sale, and from which iia 
it might be exported. nh ‘ 
At the present day its population is reduced to a very dimi- (t 





nutive number, and its demand for foreign commodities pro- 
portionably small. Its inhabitants are miserably poor, and per- a 
haps the facility of getting houses to live in for the mere pains 
and expense of repairing them, may be the only inducement for 
many to reside there. These circumstances together with its 
proximity to the Cape render it impracticable to dispose of an | 
entire cargo, without much delav and hazard from sickness, and | 1 . 
itis therefore scldom frequented by foreign vessels. The prin« 
cipal part of the coffee produced in its vicinity is transported to 
the Cape in boats, but the government sometimes issues orders 
upon that quarter for large parcels, in payment of its national 
debts, in which cases vessel}s sail there to receive it. 

On the morning of the sixteenth we set sail and pursued 
our course for the Cape. As there was considerable danger 
even in this short distance of being captured by the French, we 





thought it prudent to take a native pilot, who being acquainted ih 
with all the small harbours on the coast, might be able to assist it 
us in escaping should we be pursued by an enemy. A head wind if 
and an adverse current prevented us from performing our pas- 1 
sage with expedition, for it was not until the night of the seven- : i 
teenth that we arrived off Picolet. That fort has so complete } 
«a command of the entrance of the harbour, that we did not it 
think it prudent to venture too near it in the dark, but preferred 4 | 
to lic off and on, until the morning. This we did, and at eleven if: 
o'clock of the eighteenth anchored before the town. We were t 
immediately visited by the interpreter and the lieutenant. of the i 
port, who conveyed us to the shore in their boat which carried F 
a flag and six gens d’armes. | ; 
Without a moment’s delay, not even sufficient to exchange 1 
salutations with ove countrymen who were assembled on the ) a 
wharf in expectation of letters and news from home, we were a 
hurried by the interpreter to the offices of the captain of the port Wi | 
and commandant of the place, where the report of our vessel it | | 
VOL. Y. ; b 
| 
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was respectively entered. Thence we proceeded to the house of 
the general in chief, Christophe, who received us with civility, 
and made several inquiries relative to the existing state of af- 
fairs in Europe and the prospects of peace, subjects extremely 
interesting to the chicfs of Hayti. Upon this occasion I made 
before the general a little fawx fas, the particulars of which I 
will relate, to give you a specimen of the politeness of a Hay- 
tian gentleman. Having been in the island once before, I knew 
the value of newspapers to the Americans, and was also perfect- 
ly aware of the difficulty of getting them again, after they had once 
been in possession of the officers of the government. On these 
accounts I had determined upon denying that I had any, and 
what my pockets would not contain, I snugly concealed in the 
erown of my hat, previously to leaving the vessel. When his ex- 
eellency asked me if I had any, I replied in the negative, under 
the persuasion, that in so harmless acase as this, the exd would 
excuse if not justify the means. No sooner had we left the room, 
than the interpreter to my astonishment said to me, “ When you 
told the general that you had no newspapers, why did you let 
him see into the inside of your hat ‘”” I was no less surprized at 
the discovery, than chagrined at the unguarded action by which 
it was produced; but although I was not positively convinced 
that the general had perceived the papers, I was sure the inter- 
preter had, and as I felt myself indebted to his urbanity in not ex- 
posing my hat, I could not refuse to lend them to him upon his 
promise to return them, which he strictly adhered to. 

There are now resident at this place of our countrymen 
about twelve or lifteen, anda few English and Irish gentlemen, 
who are ranked in the class of American merchants, we being at 
this day the only people carrying on the commerce of the 
island. Our society is pretty much confined to ourselves, for 
except by special invitations to festivals or balls, there is very 


Tittle social intercourse supported between the natives and the 


Americans. This arises principally from the disposition of 
both to associate with those of their own colour and language, 
and partly from the pride of the former, who do not by any 


means feel disposed to be intimate and familiar with the whites. 
1 


I speak of the nabobs of the country, who being the present 
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lords of the soil, assume all the pompous dignity and conse- 
quence of noblemen. Those of a middling class among the 
citizens are much inclined to be civil, and such of the Ameri- 
cans as are desirous of cultivating their acquaintance, find no 
difficulty in so doing. But what is lost in attention from the 
walriors, statesmen, and other grand dignitaries of the empire, 
is amply compensated by the kind reception which is every 
where met with from the fair sex, by our gallant countrymen, 
who are lovers of beauty under whatever coloured veil it may 
appear. 

A description of the persons and characters of the women, 
constitutes a very important branch of the duty of the travel- 
ler, who undertakes to write an account of any particular nation; 
and I should consider myself as falling very far short in my re- 
spect for the ladies, were I to pass unnoticed the gay and 
sprightly damsels who make so conspicuous a figure in the 
beau-monde of Hayti, or who display their charms with such 
fascinating lustre at the imperial court of Jacques the first. 1f 
anticipate the smile which will be excited, as you picture to 
yourself a sable belle decorated in all the splendor and taste of 
fashion, tripping down the mazy dance, and rivalling even the 
very Graces, in a display of her accomplished movements and 
graceful attitudes. But pardon the interruption, I mean not to 
embellish my narrative with such fancy coloured descriptions, 
as your imagination may invent, but to delineate the Haytian la- 
dies in their true colours, that you may yourself form a jude- 
ment oftheir merits. You, as well as others must know, that 
the inhabitants of the United States have been accustomed to 
see people of colour in no other capacity than that of slaves, 
servants, or labourers, without education and consequently in- 
capacitated for any stations in life but those of the most humble 
nature. This being the case, they have very naturally im- 
bibed certain prejudices, whach have become so habitual as te 
be with difficulty removed. They are accustomed to consider 


all those who are possessed of even a single drop of African 
blood in their veins, as belonging to the class of negroes, and 
the only idea they are disposed to form of people of colowr, is 
founded upon what they have been in the constant habit of wit- 
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nessing. ‘Thus it is extremely difficult for an American to be- 
lieve, that there can be in this island, mulatto men who have 
been brought up by their white fathers, with all the care and at- 
tention, which parents usually bestow upon their legitimate 
offspring, who have been educated at colleges in France, and 
who are accomplished classical scholars. Yet the fact is so, and 
perhaps when this information is premised, it may not appear 
so extraordinary, that among the Haytian women also, many 
should be found who are adapted for a different sphere of life, 
from those of our own country. 

During the existence of the ancient system of colonial go- 
vernment, which was terminated by the French revolution, when 
peace and tranquillity held their united empire within the bosom 
of this then happy island, Hispaniola possessed in a profuse de- 
eree, all that wealth and luxury, which the fertility of its soil 
was calculated to produce, and the inclinations of its inhabitants 
predisposed to enjoy. Hospitality then extended her downy 
wings over the splendid mansion of every opulent planter, and 
with joyful welcome invited the sun-oppressed and weary tra- 
veller, to partake of the festive board of her generous patron. 
But unfortunately it not unfrequently happened, that tokens of 
domestic kindness, and of zeal for the accommodation of the 
guest, were not confined to the social pleasures of the table, ,or 
the unbounded varieties with which it was loaded. A looseness 


_of morals had by degrees been introduced, which corrupting the 


virtue of a chaste hospitality, transformed her sacred rights into 
the lewd practices of a brothel. The master too was not ashamed 
to indulge in a similar illicit and disgraceful commerce with his 
own female slaves, and hence was produced a race of people, 
whose approximation in colour to the white, advanced with 
every new generation, until in the year 1789, a population equal 
to four fifths of that of the whites, was extended over the 
island. As the coloni¢és becamg gradually more and more ac- 
customed to the sight of persons of a mixed blood, it was in 
the same proportion deemed less discreditable in a white father 
to rear and educate his coloured child. But a deep-rooted pre- 
judice against people of colour as regarded their claims to any 
degree of rank, so completely governed the Efypean as well 
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as the Creole white, that a woman of the lattér complexion 





would never associate with one of the former, neither was a 
coloured man permitted to hold any office under the governe- 
ment or practise any liberal profession, although many of them 
were men of education, and proprietors of great estates. Had 
not this bitter prejudice been carried to such an unlimited ex- 
tent, it is highly probable, that the unhappy revolution which 
has caused so much banishment and bloodshed, would never 
have terminated as it has, for the mulattoes would have had no 
cause’ for revolt, and without their talents and counsel it could 
never have been successfully conducted. But to return from 
my digression. 

The women of Hayti, like those of all other communities, 
are composed of various classes, according to their stations in 
life. I shall consider them under the three general heads, to 
which I think they may with propriety be reduced. The highest 
class, or first circle, comprizes the ladies, and daughters of the 
chief officers military and civil, the maids of honour attendant 
upon the empress, and her daughters the princesses, and a few 
women of degree, who are perhaps related to, or very intimate 
with, some of the families of distinction. Of this rank, there are 
some of all colours, from the lightest shade, to the purest black. In 
the second or middling class, may be included the wives and 
daughters of merchants, subaltern military officers, mechanics, 
and the great body of shopkeepers, mantuamakers, and milli- 
ners. The division of labour is here so justlyapportioned, that 
all the easy light work, such as that of retailing dry goods, be- 
longs exclusively to the womey. By this means they are enabled 
to support themselves respectably, and to be highly useful to 
their country, for in consequence of their industry, more men 
are left to devote their services to the various military and agri- 
cultural employments, for which they are required. Of this 
class, there are likewise some of all colours. The Jowest class, 
composed of servants, plantation wenches, washers of clothes, 
&c. are nearly all black. You will seldom sce one of a lighter 
shade than the mu/atresse, and of that colour but very few. 

That particular portion of them which is the most likely to 
attract the attention of strangers, is composed of thase who be- 
tong to the three lightest shades of colour called quintrrone, 
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quarterone and mistive. The great body of these women are 
handsome, and many of them beautiful. The short curly wool 
of the negro is lost in their fine long flowing tresses of hair, 
and there is scarcely any thing in their appearance which indi- 
cates the least consanguinity to the black. The colour of many 
so far from appearing to be produced by the mixed nature of 
their blood, resembles entirely the effect of the sun and cli- 
mate, and there are not a few of a much lighter complexion 
than some American brunettes. Their persons, particularly 
those of the young women, are generally slender, and well pro- 
portioned, their features delicate, and their deportment lofty. 
Their mental acquirements are generally limited, though many 
of them have excellent educations. But in some accomplish- 
ments they are by no means deficient. They sing with elegance 
and melody, play on the guitar with judgment, and dance with 
eracefulness. Of these fashionable amusements they are ex- 
travagantly fond, but of others again they are entirely negligent. 
_T have never seen, for instance, a Haytian lady seated at a gam- 
bling table, with a pack of cards in her hand, exhibiting a coun- 
tenance expressive of such interest as if her whole happiness 
was involved in the issue of the game. Their leisure time is 


employed in pursuits of industry, and as they excel in all the 
nice branches of needlework and embroidering, they are enabled 


to procure a maintenance. Their language, which is the refined 
Creole, (for even this simple tongue has its various dialects and 


styles) is extremely fascinating, and with the soft and melodious 


accents with which it is artfully uttered, is well adapted to the 
science of making love, and is often successfully displayed. 


The Haytian lady is excessively fond of dress, and in her 


costume exhibits a great deal of taste and neatness. 


trinkets and rings of considerable value and splendour form a 


Jewels, 


considerable part of her wealth, but the artycle which is more 
highly esteemed than all the rest of her wardrobe together, isa 
fine Madrass handkerchief for her head. So great is the predi- 
lection for this article, that if a Haytian lady was in want of one, 
and at the same time of an under-garment, and had only money 


enough to purchase one, she would buy the former. 


ele Madrass handkerchief, of asingular and beautiful pattern, 
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has been known to sell for sixty-four dollars, to such extent has 
vanity and extravagance been carried. 

The Haytian ladies are haughty, proud and disdainful, artful, 
high-spirited, of jealous dispositions, and very apt to tear caps, 
scratch, and pull hair, if any dispute arises between them upon 
affairs of love. Pugilistic encounters are therefore not uncom- 
mon. In their social intercourse however with each other and 
with strangers, they are polite, ceremonious, and complimentary. 
They pay great attention to their health by the frequent use of 
the bath, and are always clean in their dress. Their teeth are 
of the purest white, to preserve which they continually rub 
them with a kind of soap-stick, and the constant use of the most 
tragant perfumes, completely subjugates all native odours. 

Marriages are not frequent. I recollect of hearing of but 
one, the ceremony of which was performed in church, and it 
created a sensation of envy and jealousy throughout the whole 
town. The bride was a young mulatresse of character and re- 
spectable connexions; the women considered it as a public de- 
elaration made by mademoiselle, that she wasresolved not to 
conform to the established custom, as setting a higher value 
upon her reputation, and that of consequence, she considered 
her claim to chastity as superior to theirs. But although the 
connubial ceremony is usually omitted, states of concubinage, 
preceded by regular courtships, are adopted in their stead, 
which oftentimes continue during the life of one of the parties. 
In this state fidelity is as much revered as though enjoined by 
the solemn contract of a priest or magistrate, and it is under 
this system of domestic establishment that many of the officers 
and their ladies live. The emperor is married, and has several 
daughters, as is also the general in chief, who has a family of 
young children growing up. It is worthy of remark, that it is 
extremely rare, that a woman of colour resides with a man of a 
darker shade than herself. The husbands are generally of a 
lighter cast than their wives, though instances are not wanting 


of women nearly white, being married to, or what is equivalent 
to it, residing with men perfectly black. This, however, I pre- 
sume only occurs in instances where great men have been con- 
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cerned, and where the female has sacrificed her feelings to her 
ambition. 

The women all assume the appearance of chastity. Those who 
are ofa respectable class, and above the temptations to which po- 
verty might expose them, really are so, and the number of those 
is exceedingly small, whoare so degraded as to be classed with 
the common womenofour country. They are very much attached 
to the whites, insomuch, that did the subject rest with them, they 
would most heartily unite in the restoration of the colony to its 
former proprietors. This observation will hold good of nearly 
all the women, even those who are black, excepting indeed the 
ladies of officers and men in distinguished stations, whose 
ranks would be affected by such an event. From their having 
been spectators of so much revolutiénary horror and carnage, the 
Haytian women have acquired a degree of courage and heroism 
which is by no means common to the female sex. But yet this 
masculine temper of mind is in no way indicated by any harsh- 
ness of manners, for the same softness which should everywhere 
characterize the female, is fully preserved in their deportment. 

Although I have drawn li:,es of distinction by which the wo- 
men are classed into different grades, yet I should observe, that 
the intercourse between those of the two highest is upon so fa- 
miliar a footing, that they appear to be upon an equality. Their 
stations in life, alone mark the difference, and I have not observy- 
ed that the ladies of great men, often assume much consequence 
upon the superiority of their ranks, in their conduct to inferiors. 

Having thus given you as particular an account of the fair 
sex of Hayti, as my present acquaintance with them, enables me 
to do, I shall leave you fora while that you may endeavour to re- 
concile my account with the ideas you had formed of them, when 
under the influence of prejudice. R. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FALSE PRINCE OF MODENA. 
(Continued from page 77.) 


Irv must be acknowledged too that there were some surprising 
things about him. In the midst of the most absurd, childish 


b ete 


gambols, his actions preserved a sort of dignity. Never, whe- 


ther with women, whom he was extravagantly fond of, or in 
E the unpleasant situations he afterwards found himself in, did he 
3 for an instant lay aside the character of boldness and pride 


which he at first assumed. He always showed himself disin- 
terested, liberal without profusion, living on the purses ot 
others as he would have done on his own, without seeking to 
amass for the future, without ‘throwing away his money like a 
man who has but a short time to enjoy it. His education, which 
was far from finished, appeared to have been commenced with 
attention and even with a degree of refinement. He had con- 
tused ideas on the subject of the different sciences, and spoke, 
though not well, French, Italian, and German; he had some ac- 
quaintance with the Latin language, but it was very slight. He 
wrote too very ill, but drew tolerably, and rode very well on 
horseback. His mind yet unformed had vivacity and correct- 
ness; and if we except the ridiculous fables and vague discour- 
ses with which he was obliged to support his pretensions, he 
ulways answered the serious things which were said to him with 
great sense, dignity and precision.* As to the goodness of his 
head and the firmness.of his character, he gave daily proofs of 
both by the manner in which he managed his household, com- 
. posed of people picked up by chance, and who detested each 


* Soon after his arrival at Martinique, before he left the Cul-de-sac Ma- 
rin, he was amusing himself in a court-yard with chasing a guinea-hen, which 
was shut up there for his amusement; when the curé of the parish made his 
appearance in order to harangue him, and at the same time to ask of him some 
assistance for his church, “What good can I do to it,” asked the youth. Jt 
is tumbling down, my lord, and ought to be rebuilt.” “I am not powerful 


enough,” said he, “ to build on the territory of the king of France.” | « My 


lord, we only ask you to lay the first stone.” Mr. parson,” replied the’prince, 
‘when J lay the first stone, I also lay the last,” and he teturned to chasing the 
guinea-hen. 
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other. Without entering into their quarrels and their jealou- 
sies, he obliged them to live with decency towards each other; 
he forced them to respect him, notwithstanding the familiarity 
in which they lived with him, and the pranks they were witness- 
es of,every hour in the day; and this respect which he had in- 
spired them with, was retained by them to the last moment. 
There are people destined, ina manner, by nature, to play a 
part which fortune has not confided to them. The incredulous 
in the island, supposing that any such remained, might have 
asked themselves, if this is not a prince, what the deuce is he? 
and indeed the question would have been one very difficult to 
answer. 

The most inexplicable thing perhaps in all this, was the se- 
renity and tranquillity he enjoyed. He never betrayed a mo- 
ment of uneasiness. Far from dreading the arrivaNof the nume- 
rous strangers whom peace attracted to the island, he earnestly 
sought their acquaintance. The arrival of a new face wasa fes- 
tival for him; and among all these strangers, it was his chance 
that not one of them was able to give the lie to his pretensions. 
One gentleman had indeed seen the true prince at Venice, but 
it was some time before. He had met him at a shop where this 
prince had unmasked himself, after having broken, by way of 
amusement, about thirty thousand livres worth of looking-glass- 
es, which he had afterwards paid for. The person, who had been 
guilty of such a piece of extravagance, might very well have 
committed that of coming to Martinique; and a man’s having 
played foolish pranks, was no proof of his not being the prince 
of Modena. : 

Des Riviéres was not yet returned, and the rainy season was 
approaching. The prince -began to be apprehensive about his 
health; people began to think that he cost rather too much mo- 
ney. He determined to take his departure; ‘no objection was 
made to his doing so. After seven months’ residence in Mar- 
tinique, he embarked for France, in the merchant ship the Ra- 
phael, of Bordeaux, taking, with him all his servants, besides a 


chaplain, and Garnier, king’s physician in the colony. On going: 


on board, he hoisted the admiral’s flag; the fort saluted him— 
he is off. 

A fortnight afterwards arrives Des Riviéres. At Paris, peo- 
ple had laughed at him and his prince of Modena. He was come 
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back with orders to have his highness tried; but they were six 

months giving him these orders; and the people of Martinique, 

who could not believe that what had appeared a matter of sp much | 
importance to them, could be treated so lightly at Paris, said that Me 
the intention had been to give the prince time to leave the island, a 





in order to avoid the necessity of confining his visit to it, Which 
was probably a mere youthful frolic. The marquis de Caylus, who 
did not choose to have been frightened for nothing, pretended 
too that there was something under all this; in the mean time, to 
show that his fright was over, he arrested Nadau and the princi- a 
pal adherents of the prince. But the latter had ordered them, | 





when he went away, to suficr with patience, for his sake, what- | 
ever disagreeable occurrences might take place, which he had 
promised to recompense them for; they therefore bore their -mis- | 
fortune very patiently, and their calmness was not without its 
effect upon the rest of the colony. Besides, there were many 
obscure things in the account Des Riviéres brought back. He 
had seen the dutchess of Penthiévre, who had asked him, “Is he 


’ 


like me?” “ As like as two drops of water, madam,” answered 


resumed the dutchess, “* for he 


b 


Des Riviéres. “ Itis a pity,’ 
) will be hanged.” But Des Riviéres declared that when she said | 


a | 


this, she did not look as if she spoke seriously. 
. ! It is true likewise that the messenger sent by Liewain was | 


n come back; that he had heard atthe duke de Penthiévre’s, and | 
C among his servants, Liewain cailed a madman, and his prince the | 
e lowest of blackguards; but he added, that when he was going 
c away, he was called back by a footman who was sent to him by 
the dutchess; that this lady had asked him many questions, with 
AS an air of interest; and the same footman had told him, when 
is showing him out, that for some days past there had been much 
oi weeping at the hotel of Penthiévre. Whether all this were true 
as or not, it was not the less probable in the eyes ofthe inhabitants 
r- 7 of the colony. At the same time, Liewain had received an an- 
a- swer from the duke, who pitied him for having allowed himself 
a. to be imposed upon; but who, (in consideration that his conduct 
had proceeded from zeal for the family, and that his credulity 
was excusable, seeing that of the persons at the head of the colo- 
ny,) consented to share the loss* with him, continued him in his 
o- 


* What Liewain had given amounted te about 50,000 crowns. 
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agency, and assured him of his protection. The duke’s kindness 
appeared an additional proof; it must be added, moreover, that 
the minister, who cared little who was the adventurer that: had 
played the part of the prince of Modena, had written word that 
the pretended prince was no other than a deserter from the ¢ar- 
tars* of the company of Noailles. People’s minds, at first over- 
come by so terrible a catastrophe, had quickly recovered them- 
selves. A tartar! said they; a man who has evidently received 
a good education, of a noble and delicate complexion, with fine 
blue eyes, beautiful light hair, remarkable freshness, askin like 
a woman’s, hands, if possible, whiter still; this a tartar! a sol- 
dier’s servant! nonsense; it cannot be a tartar, therefore it is a 
prince; and the minister does not know what he says, or rather 
does not choose to say what he knows. 

All this time the ship Raphael was sailing with the prince 
towards Europe, where adventures of a new kind, and more ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, than those he had experienced at Marti- 
nique, awaited him. We give the recital of them, drawn up 
from the report sent by Dr. Garnier, who, as we have before 


mentioned, had accompanied his highness. 


—quzque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 


Such was the lamentable text of Garnier, who at the moment 
he was writing, though a martyr to his belief, was only render- 
ed the more firm in the opinion he had embraced, by his suffer- 
ings. 

Nothing remarkable had occurred during the passage. The 
prince had shown himself, as usual, firm and authoritative even, 
when he chose to be so; always master over the others, though 
notalways soover himself. He had inspired the whole of his little 


. troop with respect, beginning with his chaplain, the Dominican 


O’Kelly,a kind of grenadier missionary, whom he had obliged, 
it was said, to be sober enough to get drunk but once a-day, and 
so - modest as not to forswear his religion whenever he opened 
his mouth. In the intervals of sea-sickness, from which he sut- 
fered much, he played at cards with his confidants; and when he 


* Fartar was the name given, in the king of France’s houschold troops, to 
the servants who waited on the soldiers of those corps 
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had exhausted their purses, he would throw his own on the table, 
oblige them to share it among them, and they would begin the 
geame again. 

He appeared ardently desirous of arriving in Europe, and 
above all to be able to leave the ship, his sea-sickness torment- 
ing him violently; so that on making the coast of Spain, he de- 
sired to be put on shore, saying that he would pursue his journey 
by land. It has been pretended that his intention was. to avoid 
the French territory; but what advantage could it be of to him 
to go to Spain? It would have been so much more simple 
to have been put on shore at Antigua, as they sailed by that 
island! There, once in the British dominions, having nothing 
to fear or disguise, he might have enjoyed in peace the fruits of 
his industry, which it would have been easy for him to have ren- 
dered much more considerable than they were. He did not adopt 
this plan; why? what were his motives, his hopes? nobody knows. 

See him now landed, under a salute of cannon, at Faro, a town 
of Portugal; he is announced as a prince, and no suspicion is en- 
tertained of his being an impostor. He demands a courier, that 
he may send him to the duke of Modena’s charge d’affairs at 
Madrid; he also asks for the means of being conveyed with his 
suite to Seville, where he intends to wait for his messenger’s re- 
turn; all are at his orders. He sets out for Seville, as tranquil 
and as gay as he had ever been, occupying himself with nothing 
but paying his court to all the pretty women he sees, and making 
love to them so much like a great lord, that one night he want- 
ed to force, with a pistol in his hand, a husband to give his wife 
up to him. If things did not take place exactly as he wished, 
they had at least none of the serious consequences which might 
have happened, and he reached Seville safe and sound, prece- 
ded by a great reputation for gallantry. 

All the women were behind the blinds of their windows to 
see him pass; all the people of rank in the city came to pay him 
their respects; they gave him entertainments; he returned them, 
and on occasion showed himself magnificent and gracious; in a 
word hé turned the heads of the Sevillans, especially the women, 
as he had done those of the inhabitants, male and female, of Mar- 
tinique. During the day, he was almost always in company: at 
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night it was not so easy to know what had become of him; and 
however little mysterious his gallantries were, he sometimes 
disappeared so completely, that the marquis d’Eragny, who be- 
gan to entertain some suspicions, was apprehensive more than 
once, that he had made his escape. As for him, without any ap- 
parent uneasiness but what was occasioned by the delay of the 
courier he had sent to the minister of Modena, he seemed to wait 
with impatience for his return. 

At last, one day when he had requested the intendant to give 
him a dinner at his country-house with some ladies, he arrives 
with his suite at the rendezvous, where he finds neither the 
intendant nor the ladies, which surprises and displeases him 
much. He sees the preparations for dinner, but nobody to 
receive him. After a while, the intendant makes his appearance 
with a packet of letters in his hand, and accompanied by the 
court-alcaydle, with some of his officers. My lord,” says he 
to the prince, “ his majesty orders you to be under arrest, until 
he shall have determined on what shall be done with you. I 
shall conduct you to the little fort you see yonder; it is there the 
king desires you to remain.” 

_ The prince expresses great surprise, but answers the in- 
tendant without embarrassment; “I am born a sovereign as well 
as he; he has no right to command me, but he is master here; 
I consent to the arrest which he puts me under.” 

He is conducted to a small tower, where were stationed a 
lieutenant and a few invalid soldiers; he is left without being 
locked up, and is requested to name those of his suite whom he 
wishes to have about his person. He desires Rhodez, his phy- 
siclan, and his chaplain, tu be sentto him. He then examines 
his new lodging, which he is by no means satisfied with; he de- 
clares that there is no staying in it; that it would kill him. The 
lieutenant observes to him that he is on his parole. “ I promised,” 
answered he, “ to stay ina place that should be inhabitable.” “I 
have no orders,” replied the officer, “ to use force against your 
highness.”’ Whilethis is passing, O’Kelly makes his appearance, 
the prince sends. him privately to the convent of Dominicans, 
with a message requesting to have abed in their house, and 
stating that he will there wait for the king’s orders. The monks 
consent to receive him; he leaves the tower, quietly, through the 
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door, which had heen left open, and the lieutenant, who really 
had received no orders, dares not oppose his departure. 

Once in the Dominican convent, it was no easy matter to get 
him out.* It became necessary to open a negociation with the 
provincial of the order, and with the archbishop of Seville; the 
nuncio’s authority was brought into play. At la8t-the Domini- 
cans agreed to wave their privileges, and to allow the prisoner 
to be seized in their house, provided this could be effected with- 
out bloodshed.t+ | 

The officer charged with the execution of this duty, enters 
the prince’s chamber, his hat in one hand, his sword in the other, 
and says to him, “ surrender, sir, by his majesty’s order.” But 
the young man in an instant arms himself, and springs into a cor- 
ner of the apartment, protesting that he will put to death the 
first person who offers to touch him. He is surrounded with 
bayonets; he opposes these with his sword, and at the same time 
deals about him such violent blows with it, that the prescribed 
condition became impracticable. The guard retire; in the mean- 
time the populace assembles at the door; the affair is quickly 
known throughout the city. The government is censured both 
for what it has done, and what it has not done; the women, es- 
pecially, are indignant at the violence committed against the 
stranger. What ashame to treat thus a young man, so handsome, 
so noble, so generous, so brave! he is a prince beyond all manner 
of doubt, and such a prince as there are very few who resemble 
him; it is scandalous to ill use him so! 

The agents of the government, who were made sensible by this 
fermentation of people’s minds, of the necessity of quickly termi- 
nating the business, renewed their negociations with the Domi- 
nicans. The latter, at last, consent to deliver up their guest them- 
selves; but the thing was dificult to execute. He never stirred 
but with a brace of pistols at his girdle; when sleeping they were 
placed under his pillow; at table they were on each side of his 
plate; and for greater surety, he always ate alone, in his own 


* The convents in Spain are privileged; those who take refuge in them 
cannot be forced away. 

} These details, which Garnier could not be acquainted with, are taken 
from a letter writtcn by a Dominican of Seville, to father Serre, a Dominican 
of Martinique. 
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room, with his face fronting the door. However, a plan was 
fixed upon. They had appointed to wait on him a young lay bro- 
ther; gay, vigorous, and active, whose services were well recei- 
ved, and whose good humour diverted him much. One day this 
man, who always stood behind his chair during meals, had been 
telling him a story which was probably very droll; the prince held 
his sides for laughter. The young monk seized his opportunity, 
laid hold of both his arms from behind, and at the same moment 
stamped on the floor with all his might. Immediately the al- 
uazils, who were concealed close by, made their appearance. 
The poor prince is carried off, and thrown into the darkest dun- 
geon of the most infamous prison in the city, el cataboer de los 
Putos; chains are fastened round his waist, his legs, and his hands; 
they load him to such a degree with fetters, that to use the ex- 





a 





pressions of Dr. Garnier, “ he resembled a bundle of pieces of - 


iron; they must have been greatly afraid of him.” 

In this situation they bring before him the marquis d’Eragny, 
Garnier, and Rhodez, who had been probably arrested when he 
had left the fort. “ See,’ they were told, “ if this be a prince, 
and ask him from what motive he has deceived you.”” His spirit 
did not appear in the least cast down; he expressed astonishment 
at the violence with which he was treated, was grieved that his 
friends should suffer such humiliation on his account; but he pro- 
mises them they should have justice; he expected it of Europe, 
of God, of his sword. “ Never,” exclaims the enthusiastic Gar- 
nier, in his account of this interview, “ never did he appear more 
like a prince, more superior to the rest of mankind, than under 
the pressure of the unworthy fetters with which he was loaded.”’ 

Four and twenty hours afterwards, he is conducted to the 
council-hall, ia order to undergo an exainination. You have no 
right to ask nic questions,” said he to his judges; “my name .is 
sufficient to inform you, that being born your master, I owe no 
account of my conduct butto God. I am called Hercules Ri- 
naldo d’Este, son of the reigning prince, and of Charlotte 
Aglae,” &c. 

He was asked, “ Have ycu not endeavoured to withdraw the 
island of Martinique from its allegiance to the king of France?” 

“T have no answer to make to a question so totally without 
foundation.” 
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Here ended the interrogatories; the judges retire, and the : 
scene changes once more. Instead of leading the prince back | | 


to his dungeon, he is established in the council-chamber, the only i 

lodgeable room in the prison, whichis fitted up commodiously 5 | 

for his use. For the enormous heap of chains, sufficient to bear | : 
down an elephant, is substituted a polished iron ring, round his “ 
ankle,of about three ounces weight. He issupplied with paper a 
and ink for his amusement, (for he was not allowed to send let- : i 
ters to any body,) and also with books, and drawing pencils. They | ty 
place a special guard in the prison on his account, commanded 4 t 
by a captain and a lieutenant of infantry, and these officers are | q 
established permanently near his person, and are searched with ‘ 
the greatest severity whenever they leave his apartment. In the a 
meantime, the people of his suite are interrogated respecting at 
the pretended project of exciting the colony to insurrection; they ig 


answer by shrugging up their shoulders, and immediately, with- he 
out further process, without re-examination, or confrontation, 
the principal personage is condemned to the gallies, or hard la- 


bour in Africa, and his followers are banished the territory o! hs 

Spain. The details of the sentence were stated to Garnier in H, 
j ; . aa 

his prison by the clerk of the court, a Frenchman by birth, and AI 


whom the former had inspired with a friendship for him. The 
clerk, when telling what had passed, added, “ all this is very ex- 1 
traordinary; I cannot understand it.”* Bf 


* On Garnier’s inquiring of this clerk, what could have given rise to the ee 
idea of exciting a revolt in the colony, he informed him that it originated with 
the French court, where the pretended prince was accused of such a project. 
We have already stated that the marquis of Caylus, by way of excusing his 
weakness and folly, had declared his apprehension, that the colony would re- 
volt; but the French minister despised this accusation; and the pretended ac- t 
tors in this pretended insurrection of the prince’s adherents, who had been ar- my 
rested by the marquis’s orders, were liberated very soon afterwards, without F,. | 














any trial. Nadau alone was ordered to France, to give the account of his con- 
duct; but M. de Caylus dying about this time, nobody took any interest in the q i 
prosecution of Nadau, the family of Penthiévre took.no part against him; so j i 
that he got well out of the scrape, and returned to Martinique, probably less i 
persuaded of the story, than he had been on setting out, but still supporting te 
the same opinion. As for Dr. Garnier, he retained the same sentiments to the 








last. The marquis @Eragny, who had gone to Francc, was rather less firm the 
wn the faith, The others have been lost sight of 
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Before the sentence could be carried into execution, the 


prince, who remained in prison, had found means to open a cor- 


respondence with his friends. He informed them that his table 
was well served, that he was well treated,in short that he wanted 
nothing except wine and snuff which were refused him. He 
had won the hearts of the officers who guarded him. These 
gentlemen carried away his notes rolled up between their fin- 
gers, and as they were not scarched, when they came in, they 
brought back in their pockets the wine and snuff, which were 
furnished them by Garnier, Ferol and d’Eragny, who were also 
in prison but less closely watched. 

It was now time to set off for Cadiz, where the convicts des- 
tined to the king’s works at Ceuta, in Africa were assembled. 
A coach with six mules appeared at the door of the prison, the 
whole garrison of Seville was under arms. The prince came 
down, dressed ina handsome scarlet coat, his head well powder- 
ed, leaning onthe arm of the captain who guarded him, and sup- 
porting with a rose colored ribbon, the little fetter which embar- 
rassed him when walking. He was helped into the carriage 
by the captain and the lieutenant, and these officers followed him 
into it. They set off escorted by the little troop to whom the 
guard of the prince was entrusted, and were driven through Se- 
ville between two rows of infantry who lined the streets.* 

On the prisoner’s arrival at Cadiz, he was conducted to the 
fort de la Caragna, which commands the harbour. The com- 
mandant of the fort was informed that he should be answerable 


* It has been said that an insurrection in his favor was apprehended. It is 
most certain that people’s imaginations were singularly excited on the occasion, 
there were bets laid in Spain to the amount of sixty thousand dollars, on the 
question whether it was or was not the prince of Modena. The court forbade 
any wagers to be made; and this appeared the most extraordinary circumstance 
of all. The betters went in quest of the true prince; they were a long time 
without finding him. He was at that time neither at Modena, nor at Reggio, 
nor at Massa Carrara, It was said he was at Venice; but four public notaries 
certified that he had not appeared there. One would have thought that he 
hid himself on purpose to keep up the uncertainty, and to give the usurper 
of his name, time to lay aside in Africa, the title he had assumed in America 
and brought with him to Europe, 
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for him; but the order mentioned at the same time that he was te 


be treated con manicra, with attention and respect. This officer 
was a Frenchman, named Devan, who had risen to his present 
rank by his merit: when I make myself answerable for a maz, 
body for body, answered in French, this old soldier, after reading 
the order, J know but one maniera of treating him, which is to put 
irons on his hands and feet.. Then the intendant, who had also 
received orders, caused the prince to be transferred to the ordi- 





nary. prison, where an apartment was handsomely fitted up for his 
atcommodation. He excitedan extreme curiosity in all the in- 
habitants of Cadiz; but nobody was allowed to see him. The in- 
tendant wished to make an exception in favour of his own sons; 
the prince refused to receive their visit, and even caused them to 
be dismissed in a humiliating manner. 

When the time arrived for the convicts to set out for Ceuta, 
he was put on board of a separate vessel from the other galley 
slaves. Just as they were setting sail, asecretary of the intend- 
ant made his appearance; he brought with him what remained 
of the proceeds of the sale of his equipage, out of which had 
been deducted the amount of the expenses incurred for and 
againsthim. The sum was from seven to eight hundred rials.* 
«“ Ah! Ah!” said he, “ the intendant chooses to make me his al- 
moner!”’ then, raising his voice, “ sailors, the intendant is very 
ecnerous, here is some money which he makes you a present of.” 
He distributes the money among them in presence of the secre- 
tary, and away they sail. 

Nadau, on his return to Martinique, received a present of 
a gun and a pair of pistols of Barcelona manufacture and of ex. 
quisite workmanship. This present was accompanied by a let- 
ter from the prince, in which, after some excuses for the tron- 
ble he had caused this officer, he informed him that he was 
at Ceuta in the Cordelier convent, where he was kindly treat- 
ed and enjoyed sufficient liberty. He pretended to have 
been visited by Aly-Obaba, brother to the emperor of Morocco, 
who had offered him forty thousand men and artillery in propor- 
tion, to attack the Spaniards, but being restrained by motives of 
honour and religion, he had refused the proffered service. The 
interview had however gone off very well. Aly-Obabahad given 


* About 200 livers. 
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him a rich pelisse, and he had returned this present by giving 
him two Lyons waistcoats, which he had just received. He 
concluded with informing Nadau that he had hada letter from 
Louison, a mulatto, one of the two valets-de-chambre, who fol- 
lowed him to Europe; that the poor fellow had complained to him 
that he was out of employment, and attacked with a disorder 
which required an expensive treatment, he had therefore caused 
him to be put under the care of a skilful surgeon at Cadiz, whom 
he had paid for the purpose, and had at the same time forwarded 
to Louison, money sufficient to get back to Martinique. He in 
this manner, by actions, as well as by words, supported the cha- 
racter he had assumed, and this is assuredly not the Icast re- 
markable part of his history. 

Liewain received also aletter, but it contained only civilities. 
He condoled with him on the losses he had suffered on his ac- 
count, and gave him hopes that he should indemnify him for 
them, *t some time or other. These letters were both the first 
and last from him. It appears that tired of his confinement, 
however commodious it had been rendered, the young man 
found means one day to make hisescape. A merchant ship an- 
chored about this time in the road of Gibraltar. The captain 
who was an Englishman, went ashore and told the commanding 
officer that he had on board his vessel the person so famous 
throughout the country by the name of the prince of Modena, 
and that he asked leave to come onshore. ‘ Let him take care 
how he does so,’”’ answered the commandant; I would treat him 
con maniera, in the English style, and he should be imprisoned 
immediately.”* The captain took his word for it; he set sail 


* 'The above conversation took place in the presence of a French officer of 
engineers in the service of the East India company. The commandant added 
some circumstances relative to the manner in which the pretended prince 
had lived at Ceuta. He was served in plate by the monks, and treated with 
great. respect. As he was passionately fond of riding on horsebaek, and the 
enclosures of the convent did not afford a sufficiently large field for this exer- 
eise, he had caused a wall which separated a couple of orchards to be taken 
down, and here he used to hunt deer, wild or tame, which were procured for 
the purpose. It was thought the monks tired of their guést; had favoured his 


escape. 
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again, and with him disappeared for ever this extraordinary in- 
dividual, leaving no other trace of his existence behind him; but 
the remembrance of an enigma which is probably inexplicable. 


Note by the editors of the Archives Literaires, from which the above is 
translated. 

‘The account we have here laid before our readers appears to us to 
unite the interest of a novel with the precision of history. It is extracted 
from an authentic Memoir, sent some years ago to one of the ministers of 
Louis the 15th; who gave a copy to one of our associates. We have done no 
more than abridge the Memoir, and amend its style, which is very incorrect, 
but no alteration whatever in the facts has been admitted. We have even 
thought proper to preserve some trifling details, the unimportance of which 
attests, in our opinion, the fidelity of the narrative. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN HOMER AND THE SACRED WRITINGS. 


THERE is, as has often been remarked, a chastity, subli- 
mity, and eloquence, in the sacred writings, beyond the ability 
of uninspired mortals to rival. Although this proposition has 
often been broadly asserted, it may not be uninstructive to exa- 
mine it somewhat in detail, and to establish it by incontroverti- 
ble examples. And first, when we introduce the example ofthat 
tremendous Being whom we worship, Ict it not be thought that 
. we cite such awful instances to amuse the literary indolence of 
our readers; that we mean to festoon his holy altar with the flow- 
ers of criticism, as a worthy substitute for that homage of the 
heart, which he enjoins as the test of our fealty and allegiance. 
Longinus, who felt a reverence for Homer little short of idola- 
try, and who, in his Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
made his writings the standard of illustration, with all the con- 
tempt of his nation for the Jews, prostrated his prejudices, and 
paid his literary adoration to that Divinity, who sfoke the foun- 
tain of light into existence. The mind of this great critic was 
probably at that time torn by two conflicting sensations, his con- 
tempt for the Jews, and his reverence for the writings of Moses. 
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Literature was his predominant passion, and of course triumph- 
ed in-the struggle. Let then the example of this illustrious 
heathen warn Christians of their duty. Letthem believe that a 
book that could arrest the approbation of Longinus, 1s at least 
worthy of being read. Thousands and thousands professing 
Christianity, have dwelt with rapture on the passages of Homer, 
which this critic has cited with approbation, while they feel no 
pleasure in his commendation of the book on which their tem- 
poral and eternal happiness is dependent. May it not bea pa- 
radox in the ears of future ages to be told that the Scriptures 
were reverenced by an heathen and despised by a Christian? It 
is much to be lamented that the system of ancient mythology, 
which swayed the mind of Longinus, prevented him from tak- 
ing a large and expanded view of a question so important. He 





Here, the chariot of the heathen deity appears peculiarly 





could not break the fetters of his idolatry, and contrast the puny T 
Jove of Homer with that mighty Deity, who is the object of our ] 
adoration. Homer, as before remarked, was confessedly the idol t 
of Longinus, and he has deigned to cast an eye of approbation on - 
the writings of Moses. Let us then compare the presence which ) 
the Sovereign of the universe makes in the two volumes. Ho- a] 
mer thus describes the flight of Jupiter to mount Ida, to survey al 
the battle between the Trojans and the Greeks: ve 
“He call’d his coursers, and his chariot took, . 
The stedfast firmament beneath them shook: — 
Rapt by the etherial! steeds, the chariot roll’d, th 
Brass were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold: - 
Of Heav’n’s undrossy gold the god’s array, da 
Refulgent, flash’d intolerable day. to} 
High on the throne he shines; his coursers fly be 
Between ti’ extended earth and starry sky. ex 
But when to Ida’s topmost height he came, to 
(Fair nurse of fountains and of savage game); 
‘There from his radiant car the sacred sire ee 
Of men and gods releas’d the steeds of fire. tan 
Blue ambient mists the immortal steeds embrac’d; ane 
High on the cloudy point his seat he plac’d; in 1 
Thence his broad eye the subject world surveys, thi 
The town and tents and navigable seas.” exc 
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- grand—the firmament is made to tremble under. the coursers’ 
feet; but the god himself seems subordinate: he is indeed repre- 
sented as “ shining on his throne;’’ but this part of the descrip- 
tion is so general, and the other so minute, that our eyes turn 
involuntarily to the contemplation of his chariot. To this we 
may oppose with success the following passage from the 
Psalms: “* He bowed the heavens, and came down, and darkness 
was under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly, 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
his secret place, his pavilion round about was dark waters, and 
thick clouds of the skies. At the brightness that was before him 
his thick clouds past, hailstones and céals of fire.”” Here we behold 
a picture, not portrayed with the serenity of Homer’s pencil. All 
is tumultuous, awful, grand and majestic. Here is strikingly dis- 
played the amazing difference between fancy and inspiration. 
Homer enters the presence of his Deity with a familiarity un- 
tempered with awe, and conscious of the elevation of his subject 
—he leisurely meditates, he heightens, he embellishes. On the 
other hand the Psalmist, full of divine horror at the spectacle, 
pours forth his description with all the tumult of prophetic fear, 
and appears to tremble and recoil while he speaks. The hea- 
vens are shaken by the presence of the Deity, the mighty winds 
the vehicles of his movements; but when we venture to prolong 
our gaze, and to ascertain the appearance of an object so terrific, 
the Psalmist,sinking beneath the weight of inspiration, exclaims, 
‘*‘ darkness was his secret place, his pavilion round about was 
darkness and thick clouds of the skies.”’” This has been the cus- 
tom with the most celebrated masters of the pencil to veil with 
benevolent darkness what they felt themselves incompetent to 
execute, and to leave to the agitated imagination of the spectator 
to supply the deficiency of their pencils. How poor does Ho- 
mer’s Ida appear, when contrasted with Sinai; those two moun- 
tains, which were made the respective residences of the heathen 
and Christian Deities? ‘ And it came to pass on the third day 
in the morning, that there were thunders and lightnings, and a 
thick cloud upon the mount (Sinai), and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud, so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled.” ‘ And all the people saw the thunderings and the 
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lightnings; and heard the noise of the trumpet, and the moun- 
tain smoking, and when the people saw it, they removed and 
stood afar off.” Here we observe the same magnificent harbin- 
gers as David did announcing the approach of the Deity, and 
the same terrific darkness involving his presence. Longinus 
cites the following passage from Homer as an instance of the 
sublime, and soars into raptures in his comments. The inferior 








divinities, by Jove’s permission, mingle in the Grecian and Tro- 
jan contests. 


** But when the powers descending sweli’d the fight, 
Then Tumult rose; fierce Rage and pale Affright 
Varied each facé; then Discord sounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian wails. 
Mars, hov’ring o’er his Troy, bis terror shrouds 

In gloomy tempests and a night of clouds; 

Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
With voice divine from Tlion’s topmost towers; 
Now shoots to Simois from her beauteous hill— 
The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood still. 
Above, the Sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground, 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around: 
Through all their summits tremble Ida’s woods, 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy’s turrets totter on the rocking plain, 

And the tost navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

Th’ infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head, 

Leapt from the throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Plutd’s drear abodes, 
Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful even to gods. 

Such war th’ immortals wage, such horrors rend 
The world’s vast concave when the gods contend.” 


Chere is not probably a passage in all Homer, that condenses 
more sublimity than the present one. We may be allowed to re- 
inark, that as all the heathen deities were agents, it behoved the 
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poet to give full reins to his fancy, to meet the majesty of his sub- 
ject. Whatever an uninspired imagination could do, has accor- 
dingly been done. The great objects of nature are grouped to- 
gether with a happy facility, and we feel a sublime composure 
while we dwell upon the spectacle. Our minds are exhilarated 
and delighted; but there is a vacancy left. We admire the stretch 
and extent of the poet’s imagination, and are pleased with such 
exquisite architecture, composed of such frail and frangible ma- 
terials. Amidst all this bustle and tumult there is an agent want- 
ing, of sufficient dignity to excite it, and when the real one ap- 
pears, we wonder why he was ushered in with such preparatory 
dread. The very Deity, who is the cause of all this disturbance, 
when he participates in the battle, will act the part of a common 
soldier or a prophet, as the case may require. We naturally then 
compare his introduction with his agency, and ascribe exclusively 
to the poet what he intended should belong tothe Deity. The 
reader may determine from the different impressions made on 
his own mind, when we produce the passage we oppose, on which 
side his judgment inclines. John, one of the disciples of our Sa- 
viour, is designated a poor and unlearned man, as a fisherman, 
and who will not therefore be supposed to have recourse to the 
meretricious ornaments of fancy to emblazon his narrative. His 
purpose, above all things, was not to write a poem commemora- 
tive of the capture of a town, or the death of a hero, but honest- 
ly to tell what he saw and what he suffered. It was not his ob- 
ject to swell a fact beyond its proper dimensions by the aid of 
fancy, but to find words of sufficient dignity to express the gran- 


deur of the fact. Let us now see how this poor fisherman dares: 


to contend with Homer himself for the palm of sublimity. “ And 
I saw a great white throne, and him who sat thereon, and earth 
and heaven fed away from his fpresence,and no place was found 
for them.” All comment on this noble passage is needless; the 
imagination totters under a load too ponderous to sustain, and 
acknowledges the presence of a Deity by such unavailing 
efforts. We wish to notice one further peculiarity, one mark- 
ed, discriminating feature between the two portraits of the De- 
ity, presented to us in the pages of Homer and of divine inspi- 


ration, viz. in the former the august personage, when speaking, 
VOL. V. x . 
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describes not only the task to be done, but the means by which 
he prepares to attempt its execution. Jove, with all his power 
and prerogative, is made to speak with all the precision of a me- 
chanic. Homer seems fearful of making his Deity act without 
means, although he allows him omnipotence; thus it is an omni- 
potence in words only. The Christian Deity, on the other hand, 
conscious of the plenitude of his power, scorns such tame auxi- 
liaries. The Jupiter of Homer often trifles with his omni- 
potence, and dissipates his splendor; in confirmation of which 
remark, we will cite the following passage, where he imparts 
consolation to Achilles’s horses: 


*© Unhappy coursers, of immortal strain, 
Exempt from pain, and deathless now in vain, 
Did we your race on mortal man bestow, 
Only, alas! to share in mortal wo? 
For ah! what is there of inferior birth, 
That breathes or creeps upon the dust of earth; 
What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 
‘Than man more weak, calamitous or blind? 
A miserable race! but cease to mourn: 
For not by you shall Priam’s son be borne 
High on the splendid car: one glorious prize 

: He rashly boasts, the rest our will denies; 
Ourself will swiftness to your nerves impart, 
Ourself with rising spirits fill your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight shall bear 
Safe to the navy through the storm of war. 
For yet ’tis giv’n to Troy to ravage o’er 
The field, and spread her slaughter to the shore; 
The Sun shall see her conquer, till his fall 
With sacred darkness shades the face of all.” 


The horses, it appears by the sequel, derived much consolation 
from this learned and elaborate comment on the destiny of mor- 
tals. The poet, however, takes care to inform us that the con- 
solation did not flow from the discourse itself, moral as it un- 
doubtedly was, but from the special intervention of Jupiter. 


“ Fe said: and breathing on the immortal horse 
Excessive spirit, urg’d them to the course. 

From their high manes they shake the dust, and bear 
The kindling chariot through the parted war.” 
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And itis not unworthy of observation, that the character of. 
Homer’s Jupiter does not stand single and preeminent, but is con- 
founded with that of subordinate divinities. He asks counsel -of 
the other gods; and not unfrequently resigns his own opinion to 
theirs. When he finally resolves, the other powers testify a re- 
luctant acquiescence, and their homage is paid not to that divi- 
nity, but to the thunderbolt he bears. In truth, this seems 
his only symbol of sovereigiity which the minor divinities ac- 
knowledge. On the one side we observe external reverence, 
and, as is the case with all inferior tyrants, covert treachery and 
fraud. On the other side we discover wavering and indecisive 
resolutions, enforced by the preeminence of thunder alone. When- 
ever Jove promulgates his edict, he anticipates opposition, and 
the lightning glares in almost every word that issues from his 
lips. We can but set in opposition to this the first chapter of 
Genesis throughout. Longinus contents himself with the admi- 
ration of one particular passage, whereas the whole bears an 
uniformity of stamp. The Deity said “ let there be light, and 
there was light;” but he also said, “ let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one pfilace, and let the dry land 
appear, and zt was so.” He said “ let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; and it was so.” 
“ And God said, fet there be lights in the firmament of the hea- 
vens to divide the day from the night, and let them be for signs, 


> “ and it was so.’ 


and for seasons, and for days, and for years,’ 
“ And God said let the earth bring forth the living creatures 
after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth, 
after his kind, and it was so.”’ 

But Moses in this very chapter has, in one or two instances, 
deemed this general and comprehensive form of expression too 
definite and precise. After having given us to understand that 
the word of the Deity is creative, as manifested by former exam- 
ples, he thought it mere surplusage to recapitulate the idea. He 
says “ let us make man in our image after our likeness, and let 
him have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and ovér every 


creeping thing, that creepeth on the earth. So God created 
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man in his own image,” &c. Here is true omnipotence, an 
emnipotence, not idly boasted ofin words, and then abandoned in 
actions; for we are made to understand that the word is the ac- 
tion itself. Moses does not say that man was created as the De- 
ity had ordained by the word of his mouth; but assumes that fact 
for granted, and simply says—* So God created man in his 
own image.’”’ There is the same self-conviction of omnipotence 
in every word that the Christian Deity utters. When the Is- 
raelites were pressed by the Egyptians behind, and opposed by 
the Red Sea in front, they cried to heaven for protection, and the 
reply to Moses was “ Wherefore criest thou to me? speak to the 
children of Israel, that they go forward.”” The Red Sea formed 
no obstacle to Almighty Power, and the Deity does not conde- 
scend to inform Moses in what manner omnipotence was to be 
exerted. Our Saviour, at the tomb of Lazarus, maintains the 
same bold and confident language, and without explaining the 
mode of his agency, exclaims, “ Lazarus, come forth.” Here, 
then, the broad distinction is drawn between the Deity of the 
heathen andthe Deity of the Christian theology. Homer, with 
all the efforts of his muse, could not lift his imagination to the 
height of such transcendant agency. He could not conceive of 
workmanship destitute of labour; or, to speak more perspicu- 
ously, that the word of the Deity should perform what he com- 
manded should be done. 

There are many passages in holy writ, that require some 
nicetv of examination, before their intrinsic beauties can be dis- 
cerned—such, for instance, as the present, “light is sown for the 
righteous, and joy for the upright in heart.” This clearly im- 
parts that the joys of the just are to be placed beyond the present 
sphere of existence; the joy is “ sown,” andthe harvest Is to be 
reaped hereafter. ‘This is not, however, the whole scope of the 
passage: how beautifully, and yet how succinctly expressed is 
the plenitude of that joy betokened by a harvest, and how. small 
and insignificant a grain in comparison Is our present felicity, de- 
noted by the seed! The incapacity of language to express the 
extent of Divine attributes is manifested by the reply of our Sa- 
viour to the Jews, as grammatically incorrect as the sentiment 
conveyed is rigidly yust. “ Then said the Jews unto him, thou 
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art not yet fifty years old, and hast thouseen Abraham! Jesus said i 
unto them, verily, verily, before Abraham was Jam.’ The hu- i | 
man character of Christ is by the words “I am,” sunk in his om- ‘i 
nipotence, and an ever-existing Deity is immediately revealed, to | 


whom a “ thousand years are as one day,’ who measures } 
time. not by the past or future, but to whom both the past and a 
future are absorbed in the present. Longinus, in proceeding to | 
enumerate the beauties of Homer, cites the following passage: 


«© Meantime, the monarch of the watry main 
Observ’d the thunderer, nor observ’d in vain. 
In Samothracia, on a mountain’s brow, 

Whose waving woods o’erhung the deeps below, 
He sat; and round him cast his azure eyes, nae 
Where Ida’s misty tops confus’dly rise; ae 
‘There, from the chrystal chambers of the main “h 
Emerg’d, he sat, and mourn’d hist Argives slain, 
At Jove inflam’d, with grief and fury stung, 
Prone down. the rocky steep he rush’d along; 
Fierce as he past, the lofty mountains nod, 

The forests quake, Earth trembled as he trod, i 
And felt the footstep. of the immortal god. | 
From realm to realm three tow’ring strides he took, ti 
And at the fourth the distant AEgz shook. Wy 
Far in a bay a shining palace stands, | Hy 
Fternal frame! not rais’d with mortal hands: 

This having reach’d, his brass-hoof’d steeds he reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck’d with golden manes. f i? 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infoid, | 
Immortal arms of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 
He sits superior, and the chariot flies; 

His whirling wheels the glassy surfice sweeps 
Th’ enormous monsters, rolling o’er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the watry way, 

And heavy whales in awkward measures play. 
The sea su’ siding spreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves be/ore his coursers fly, 
The wondering waters leave his axle dry.”— 


In this resplendent passage we have collected in a mass the 
sublimity and grandeur of Homer’s imagination. The island of 
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J&gze sinking beneath incumbent Divinity, the bold personifica- 
tion of the waves, that leave the axle of the chariot dry, from ho- 
mage to their sovereign; the monsters of the ocean, that attend 
him in his passage—all combine to usher in the presence of the 
god with appropriate magnificence and grandeur. _We will just 
remark that the horses of Neptune, whose “ hoofs are of brass, 
and whose manes are of gold,” bear in this instance a strong re- 
semblance to the steeds that conveyed Jupiter to mount Ida, in 
the passage above quoted; for of both Homer has said “ drass 
were their hoofs, their curling manes were gold.” Does this fill 
the mind with such majesty as the vision of Saint John in the 
island of Patmos?  AndI saw a mighty angel come down from 
heaven, clothed witha cloud, and a rainbow was upon his head, 
and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire. 
And he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left upon the 
earth, and cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth, and 
when he had cried seven thunders uttered their voices. And 
the angel, that I saw stand upon the sea and upon the earth, lift- 
ed up his hand to heaven, and sware by Him that liveth forever 
and ever, who created heaven and the things that are therein, and 
the earth and the things that are therein, and the sea, and the 
things that are therein, that time should be no longer.”” We will 
not dim the splendor of this passage by a single comment. 
From the following expression of Saint Paul, he appears to 
have been conversant with the Grecian poets. In his exhortation 
to the Athenians, he says, “ as certain of your own poets have 
said, in God we live, and move, aad have our being,” the language 
of Homer. The apostle, it is well known, designates the Chris- 
tian warfare in the following manner. ‘“ Wherefore take unto 
you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and having done all to stand. Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye will be enabled to quench all the fiery darts of the wic- 
ked; and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.” Now it is far from being impreba- 
ble that the apostle had his eye upon the celestial armour of 
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Achilles in the above mentioned passage. What Homer designs 
as the sport of his fancy is thus applied to purposes far more no- 
ble, and appropriated to spiritual use. The apostle seems thus 
to have pointed the fable of the Grecian bard, and to have disci- 


. plined his fancy to the comfort of the Christians. Many poets 


have attempted versions of the poetical passages of the Bible; but 
although this may be necessary for the purposes of social wor- 
ship, it does beyond doubt impair the simplicity and majesty of 
the dialect. The Scriptures then speak a language not their own, 
which is but too often prone to captivate the taste of those, who 
can see no charms in beauty when disarrayed of ornament. This 
taste resembles that of the silly fop, who is reported to have cast 
an eye of cold regard on the sparkling eyes and ruddy cheeks of 
a beautiful nymph, and to have fallen in love with her necklace. 





THE SALAD, NO. I.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BY CORNELIUS CROTCHET. 


JEtas parentum, pejor avis tulit, 
Nos nequiores. Hor. 


Our fathers have been worse than theirs 
And we than ours. Roscommon. 


SENECA, in his seventeenth epistle, severely arraigns those, 
who impeach nature and fortune, for their unequal dispensations 
toward mankind, as if it was not in the power of every one, to 
make or mar his own peculiar happiness. It is virtue, as the 
elegant moralist continues, and not an illustrious ancestry, that 
confers the true nobility. What is all the power of wealth, the 
pomp of office, or the pride of heraldry abstracted from other 
good? Such factitious advantages, may surely, for a while pur- 
chase the applause of the venal, extort adulation from servile 
imbecility, or impose upon credulous ambition; but how short 
is the period of their duration, and what a multitude of vexatious 
embarrassments mingle the spirit of bitterness, with the luxury 
of their enjoyment! Onthe contrary, virtue imparts blessings 
that endure forever. It is derived from the Divinity himself; 
and he, who possessess it, unsullied, may claim some affinity, 
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with the fountain ofall honour and glory. Before its lustre, the 
pageantry of diadems and stars and garters fade away, and are 
lost.in oblivious shade. Philosophy looks not for pedigree. 
Socrates was theson of a stone-cutter and a midwife; Aristides 
owes his fame, not to a splendid lineage, but to his spotless cha- 
racter, and Zeno was presented witha golden chaplet and en- 
trusted with the keysofthe Athenian citadel, solely fromthe con- 
sideration of his superior integrity and justice. 

My ancestor, Cadwallader Crotchet (a brief memoir of whose 
life I promised in this paper) could plume himself little on his 
descent» His father was originally a poor haberdasher of Eng- 
lish extraction, residing in Wales; his mother was a native of the 
north country. It is somewhat singular, that the first and only 
pledge of their love, came into the world, on the twenty-second 
day of July 17°6, the very epoch, at which the treaty of Union 
was signed. All hailed this coincidence as an omen, propitious 
to their prosperity and advancement. Certain it is, that the 
wares soon after sold more briskly and at a higher price. Suc- 
cess stimulates avarice, and every accession of fortune excites a 
stronger disposition to scheme and speculate. The parents of 
my grandfather began tothink they had remained too long supine, 
and contented with a condition much below mediocrity. They 
determined to fix their eye upon a better prospect. After fra- 
ming a variety of projects, which were regularly discussed by 
the fire side, every night, before supper, they at last determined 
to embark for America. Agreeably to this resolution, all the 
household goods and chattels, together with the entire stock in 
trade were sold to the best bidder, and in the succeeding spring, 
the family performed their destined voyage 

They settled in the ancient dominion of Virginia and assumed 
the profession of husbandry. Unmingled felicity has been long 
since, banished from the world; but when it was the portion of 
primeval purity, its presence was only manifested in the walks 
and bowers of Eden. he largest effusion of its spirit, permit- 
ted to be still enjoyed, is found in its old retreats. The rustic 
life presents more blandishments than any other lot of man. If 
it be humble and homely, it is also honest and unsophisticated 
Tf it be full of toil, itis likewise free from hazard. The cultiva+ 
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tor of the soil, canbe under ne obligation, save to the great God 
of nature; and a dependence on Him is the sweetest liberty. 

The new emigrants felt all those blessings, securely realized; 
and in the course of ashort period, acquired a very easy compe- 
tence. In the meantime my grandfather, increased in years, 
and discovered a sprightliness of genius, a docility of mind and 
benevolence ~ of heart, seldom united in the same character. 
Every day added to his stock of knowledge, and matured vir- 
tue into habit. At length having attained his nineteenth year, 
and completed his classical studies, upon a bed of justice so- 
lemnly held, it was decided, that he should be sent to the college 
of William and Mary. A particular fund arising from the tolls 
of asmall mill on the farm, and; from the sweet-potato patches 
under his mother’s jurisdiction were appropriated to defray the 
expenses. Aftera long closet lecture on economy and dili- 
rence, he was despatched to’seek the benefits of Alma mater. 

As soon as he had reached the favourite seat of the Muses, 
and matriculated, he applied himself to science with an ardour, 
which neither the voluptuousness of youthful fancy could abate, 
nor the fascination of the circean bow] betray. Nothing transport- 
ed him more than to converse with Wisdom, in her most secret 
recesses, or wander among her delicious parterres. His retired 
manners, and studious mode of life soon engendered ill nature 
amidst his idle classmates; for the contrast imposed a scandal on 
them. The ladies of the city, too, exclaimed against that cold 
and austere philosophy, which it was not in the power of their 
charms to dissolve away. Thus my poor grandfather was made a 
butt forthe coarse ribaldry of paltry jesters.—Ridicule is infinitely 
worse than defamation. Its shafts may be effectually cast by 
imbecility itself. They are so baited, that the slightest touch in- 
fuses the most dangerous poison. The heart of this unoffending 
victim, filled with sensibility of the liveliest kind, was wrought 
up toagony. The only solave he expericuced was in the com- 
munication of his feelings to a fellow student, with whom the 
most intimate intercourse had been cherished—Aristotié, ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, being asked“ What is f tendship?”’ 
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answered, "one soul in two bodies,” Such was the friendship, 
which subsisted between the young collegians. 

They consulted together, and it was determined, that my 
grandfather, should, for a while, mingle with the world, in or- 
der to dissipate the cloud of prejudice, which was rising against 
him. His disposition was naturally social, and he accordingly 
devoted a portion of time to the indulgence of it. There was 
something singular inthe sudden change from a state of scho- 
lastic apathy, to one of merriment and gaite de ceur; butit pro- 
duced ahappy effect. For he, who had been previously subject 
to the dislike of his own sex, and the neglect of the other, was 
now caressed by both. One circumstance was however seriously 
lamented—his heart had firmly withstood the sieges of Beauty, 
and seemedtoo firm a fortress to be reduced either by sap oropen 
breach. He was then thought entirelyincapable of the tender 
passion, and it was predicted, if he ever experienced it, that 
like the brother of Charles I], he would marry some deformed 
and hideous Sedley, by way of fenance forthe misprision; or 
like old Pygmalion be punished with the love of a cold and 
lifeless statue. . How ofien erroneousare our judgments of cach 
other! : 

My grandfather after his metamorphosis sometimes gratified 
his humour in playing off all the hairbrained eccentricities of 
the place. Among other crinkum-crankums, was the following. 
An election, for burgesses to the general assembly, was going 
forward; anda large number of freeholders had rode from the 
country to exercise the right of suffrage. Their horses, ready 
caparisoned in all their habiliments, stood tied to the same rack 
in the court-yard. A number of good-humoured wags, passing 
by, it was suggested, that each man should select a steed, for the 
purpose of proving his mettleina race. The hero of my story 
being one of the knot, thought himself highly fortunate in his 
choice, for he mounted a courser, that bounded and curvetted 
in the air, and scarcely seemed to touch the ground. He was 
ina short time very far beyond his companions, and checked the 
rein. Itwas however tono purpose, The horse was conscious 
ef being near home, and impatient to be nearer still. He dashed 


forward with the rapiditv of ightning, and having arrived at his 
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owner’s gate, with a strenuous leap cleared the impediment; but 
left my ancestor senseless on the earth. 

It wasa fine evening in spring. The farmer’s family had col- 
lected in a cool and shady lodge, at a small distance from their 
cottage, to enjoy its freshness and tranquillity. They observed 
the accident, and with fearful steps hastened to the spot where 
it occurred. Nothing could exceed their astonishment, when they 
beheld a beautiful youth, extended before them—his sandy locks 
were distained with blood—his eyes half-closed had lost their 
lustre and were fixed on vacancy; and the expression of his 
countenance seemed to indicate, that his pilgrimage was drawing 
to a close. They were filled with compassion. They bound uft 
his wounds, pouring in wine and oil, and carried him to their 
house, and took care of him. twas not until toward night fall, 
that my grandfather recovered from the delirium; and beheld at 
his bed-side a female (the only child of his host) who sat like a 
ministering angel, watching every movement, and ready to apply 
any anodyne. She possessed features of the nicest proportion; 
and the purple light of youth, playing over them, imparted all that 
interest, which grace and intelligence could bestow. Her form 
was perfect harmony. Such charms might have awakened sen- 
sibility, even in the heart of a phlegmatic dervise. What effect 
must they have produced upon him, to whom they were at that 
time devoted? 

The husbandman having walked home, visited his sick guest, 
and cordially forgave him, for the inconvenience which he had 
been subjected to. My grandfather felt serious contrition, al- 
though he was innocent of any intentional offence. He was most 
kindly and hospitably attended, until he was able to resume his 
academical duties, when he departed from the cottage, with bles- 
sings on its friendly inmates. 

The welcome of his former associates, on his return, seemed 
a dullformality. He again banished himself from their commu- 
nion, andlike a wild enthusiast, pensively wandered in unfrequent> 
ed paths to indulge the feelings of his bosom. . He often visited 
his new rustic acquaintances} and becamt entitély enamoured of 
the lovely daughter. 
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_ A-season of festivity was now arrived, when allthe gay, and 

fashionable of the neighbourhood, assembled at the metropolis, 








to enjoy pleasure or to court admiration. Among the rest the 
dulcinea of my grandfather appeared; and immediately became 
the theme of praise and the object of passion. He attended all 
parties and openly avowed himself her devotee. To illustrate 
the desperate thraldom, in which he was confined, I shall relate 
an anecdote, that I have heard him tell a hundred times. The 
whole city were preparing for a splendid ball; at which he, like- 
wise desired to be present, and to display himself, with all possible 
advantage. It was a standing maxim with him, that practice and 
discipline, are the father and mother of success. He therefore 
imagined, that the best plan would be, to subject himself to are- 
hearsalof his part in the entertainment. Accordingly he retired 
to a double.row of elms, near the university; and by a strange 
prosopopeeia fancied them to represent so many fair damsels, 
and gallant carpet knights. The goodliest tree was selected; on 
it, he engraved ‘the adored name,’ and approaching it, with an air 
of the most clegant refinement, he hoped, that miss Euriphilé 
was in good health and spirits. Then presenting her with an 
enormous bouquet, made up of pinks, roses, marygolds, narcissus 
and thyme, he hoped she would be pleased to accept ofthem. In 
imagination she seemed to smile benignantly upon him; and he 
again hoped to have the sufreme hafifiiness of her company in a 
minuet. Whereupon she consenting the dance is commenced, 
and he goes on, slipping and bowing—skipping and bowing, si- 
ding, sliding and bowing—and bowing sliding and siding, until 
it is finished, when finally he hopes to have the agreeable office 
of procairing her some kind of refreshment. The whole winds 
up by his pulling out of his pocket a flame-coloured taffeta fan, 
with which he politely ventillatesthe favoured elm. All this lu- 
dicrous scene was observed by a young sophomore, who conceal- 
ed himself in a neighbouring thicket-hedge, and afterwards 
excited much laughter against the amorous swain engaged in it. 
But he confessed the joke by a quotation from Terence. 


In amore hee insunt omnia. 
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which he /iderally translated in the words of old Pollonius “ This 
is the very ecstasy of Love,” or he averted it, by telling a story on 
the bishop of Cloyne. 

When Berkely, bishop of Cloyne, was at Trinity college in 


‘Dublin, curiosity induced him to visit the scene ofa criminalex- 


ecution. Returning home, he desired to know the feelings, ex- 
perienced by an unfortunate malefactor, during this unpleasant 
ceremony; and determined to prove them by actual experiment. 
His companion, Contarine, equally inquisitive with himself, kindly 
provided the proper apparatus, and skilfully tucked up the right 
reverend inquirer to the cieling ofhisownroom. The chair be- 
ing removed which was under his feet, he immediately lost the 
use of his seven senses; and this plausible investigation was well 
nigh being frustrated, by the complete stoppage of the philoso- 
pher’s windpipe, for when the cord was seyered, he fell down ap- 
parently lifeless—It was a great while, before the application of 
sai volatile, and a thousand chymical essences could bring him to 
his reason. Contarine was by compact, to make a second trial; 
but observing the result of the first, declared, he was thoroughly 
satisfied, and politely excused himself from the obligation. 

My grandfather’s sentiments were fortunately reciprocated; 
and the death of his parents, which happened soon after, leaving 
him sole owner of their estate, the season of bitter tears and filial 
sorrow was succeeded by the fruition of the choicest matrimonial 
felicity. He lived tobeholda numerous circle of children, and 
children’s children, collected around his fireside; and I have seen 
the old man, in the midst of this littke merry group, shake his 
gray hair’s with ecstasy, and more happy than the grandest em- 
peror of the earth. 

Young, under the sway of his habitual melancholy, persuaded 
himself “ that fools are ever on the laughing side;”’ had this 
charitable gownsman, ever shaken hands with my venerable 
progenitor, the line would never have been written. He always 
maintained the sweetest temperament, and you might see smiles 
playing about his lip, whichtold you, in as plain English, as smiles 
could speak, that his heart had notthe weight of a feather pressing 
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upon it. Notwithstanding he was a firm friend to religion, and 
by his example did more service to it than one half of the saints 
and martyrs and enthusiasts that crowd the calendar. He regu- 
larly attended divine worship; and like the pious Dr. Campbell, 
never passed a churcn, without pulling off his hat. 

A taste for literature never forsook him, and in his hours of lei- 
sure be generally speculated on some original topic. I remem- 
ber one theory which was his constant hobby-horse—it seems to 
have been suggested by mons. Buffon’s reasoning, in regard to 
the formation of the West India islands, and the probable state 
of the gulfof Mexico, in the beginning of the continent. After 
a regular system of ratiocination, he solemnly determined, that 
all the country below Montreal, would in the course of a short 
time, be inundated, by some stupendous convulsion of nature to 
the north, during which, the contents of the lakes would be en- 
tirely discharged. This young deluge was to extend to Virginia, 


‘agreeably to the common principles of hydraulics; and by way 


of preventing any damage, which might possibly accrue to his 
lands, he actually drew around them a strong dike, two cubits and 
a half high; being by precise arithmetical calculation, half a cubit 
higher than the waters were to rise. Searching the other day 
among the pigeon-holes of his book-case I found a dusty, musty 
manuscript, in the old gentleman’s handwriting; it includes his 
opinions and prophesies on a large variety of subjects, and I shall 


| diversify the Salad with some of its contents. 


Here let me arrest my volant goose-quill, begging a thousand 
pardons of my courteous reader, for having detained him so long, 


and perhaps so uselessly. 
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MY RIDICULE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Suavis est, et VEHEMENTER SAEPE UTILIS jocus et facetiae. 
CrcEeRo. / * 


On fine days, about the noon tide hour, I generally sally out, 
and, to recreate my mind, wearied with morning study, I instant- 
ly plunge into the most populous parts of the city, and gaze 
most pleasurably and steadfastly at the numerous charmers T 
meet. My interesting countrywomen are not less distinguished 
for the taste and elegance of their dress, than for the loveliness 
of their persons, and the decorum of their behaviour. Hence, 
as I have some passion for dress myself, I frequently surprise 
my attention in the very act of staring at Spanish cloaks, bril- 
liant shawls, and spotless muslin, almost as eagerly, as at tight 
ancles, and sparkling eyes. Any graceful novelty, which the in- 
genuity of the ladies introduces in their attire, always attracts 
my regard; and while epicures are looking at rounds of beef, 
and botanists at a tulip, or a daisy, I can speculate for an hour on 
a gorgeous bonnet, or a jaunty beaver. 

Many moons ago, in Fashion’s calendar of capricious vicissi- 
tudes, I have frequently made a full stop in High street to watch 
a fair one, crossing my path, with her ridicule, gracefully de- 
pendant from her arm, or swinging most provokingly at her side. 
The gay colours of this bewitching article have seemed to me 
not much less glorious than the tints of a vernal rainbow. Some- 
times my eyes have been refreshed by all the softness of eme- 
rald green, and sometimes dazzled with imperial purple, the 
vellow of the topaz, and the radiant flame of the ruby. In short, 
I have been so much in rapture with this same ridicule, that I 
determined, tother day, to be not unprovided myself. I accor- 
dingly entered into an investigation of the character of my purse, 
and after the severest scrutiny, finding, to. my astonishment that 
this bankrupt was actually worth one dollar, in company with my 
hundred cents, I marched most undauntedly into the first shop 
found open, and very valiantly exchanged them for a small shred 
of the greenest silk, which could be procured. This, by my coun- 
sel, and the aid of the little French milliner, was quickly meta- 
morphosed into the shape ofa small satchel, which snugly repo- 
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sited in a side pocket of my sable surtout, I intend as my porta- 
ble repository for all fugitive papers, that have any relation to the 
topics of ridicule, 

All my remote, rustic, and unlearned readers must be ap- 
prised that the fashionable ridicule, which forms part of the dra- 
pery of thesfair, is, in fact, a sort of pouch, intended as a grace- 
ful substitute for the awkward pocket of the petticoat, which has 
so frequently marred the personal symmetry of our aunts and 
our grandmothers. Iam credibly informed, on the authority 
of certain gallants, who are admitted to a nearer intimacy with 
the nymphs and graces, than my bashfulness can aspire to, that 
this sort of ridicule is nothing but a mere receptacle for thread, 
ribbon, needles and tassel; and contgins no diterary papers, but 
such dillets dowx and assignation cards, as the genius of a Phila- 
delphia Lovelace may happily dictate. But myridicule,is quite 
another affair. I carry it constantly with me, in no despair of 
filling it with a mass of more solid materials. Any inquisitive 
lounger, who may watch me narrowly in the streets, or at the 
theatre, will perceive that the inside pocket of my thread bare 
coat, on the left side of my person, and in the immediate vicini- 
ty of my heartis remarkably prominent, conspicuous and distend- 
ed. All this is in consequence of the swollen state of my spleeny 
ridicule. In fact, my ridicule, like the leathern coat of the per- 
secuted stag in Shakspear’s forest, is stretched full, almost to 
bursting. The contents shall soon be visible; I shall exulting- 


ly harangue at the display, 


“ And, if Pim not a roaring boy, 


Let Gresham College judge it; 


Come then, archest Humour, with aroguish twinkle in thine eye, 
come solemn Irony, concealing thy face of ridicule with a vizor 
mask, nor leave my darling Pascal, my Swiftand my Gibbon lag- 
ging far behind; come Banter, with thy guifs and cranks; come, 
Laughter, holding both thy sides; come, Sarcasm, with thy bale 
of bitter wormwood; come, Sneer, with thy turned up nose, turned 
and cocked up, much higher, than the coquet nose of gypsy Rox- 
alana; come Parody, with monkey mischievousness, turning ta- 
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pestry the wrong side out. Come, Waggishness and Jest, an 
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communion with that holy friar, the pious Rabelais; and lastly 
come, Contempt, looking down from thy proud pedestal on the 
fantastic follies of mankind; aid me w ith all your magic powers, 

while I chastise the absurdities of the age. Supply me with all i 











your nettles, loan me all your whips; and let me in my scourging a | 
x 

mood, spare nothing but the sanctity of religion, the purity of i 

morals, the honour of the fair, the majesty of genius, and the - 


dignity of literature. 





MY BROWN STUDIES—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Just when our drawing rooms begin to blaze 
With lights, by clear reflexion multiplied 
From many a mirror, in which he of Gath, 
Goliah, might have seen his giant bulk 
Whole without stooping, towering crest and all, 
My fileasures too begin. Butme, perhaps, ip 
The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile | 1 
With faint illumination, that uplifts Ki 
The shadows to the cieling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame. 
Not undelightfulisan hour to me 
So spent in parlour twilight: Such a gloom 
Suits well the thoughtful, or unthinking mind, 
The mind contemplative, with some new theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 
Laugh ye, who boast your more mercurial powers, 
That never felt a stupor, know no pause 
Nor need one; I am conscious and confess, ! 
Fearless, a soul that does not always think. t 
Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, he 
Sooth’d witha waking dream of houses, towers, | | 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, express’d | 
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In the red cinders, while with poring eye 

I gaz’d, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor less amus’d have I quiescent watch’d 

The sooty films, that play upon the bars 

Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 

Of Superstition; prophesying still, 

Though still deceived, some stranger’s near approach, 

Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refreshed. Meanwhile the face 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, as the man 

Were task’d to his full strength, absorbed and lost 

Thus oft, reclin’d at ease, I lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing blast 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 

The recollected powers; and snapping short 

The glassy threads, with which the fancy weaves 

Her brittle toys, restores me to myself. 

~Cowrer’s Task. 

By one of those casual associations, formed sometimes in 
childhood, sometimes in youth, and sometimes in maturer years; 
one of those associations which would puzzle all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians to analyze, my passion for solitude increases, 
as the day declines, and I am always peculiarly pensive at the 
twilight hour. In merry spring time, when the weather is 
soft and inviting, in the dusky hours of ardent midsummer, and 
invariably during my autumnal vespers, I go owt, like the con- 
templative Patriarch, to meditate in the field at even tide. But 
in the dolefulness of December, the inclemency of January, and 
the boisterousness of March, I sequester myself in the deepest 
shades of study, and emphatically Jove the life remote. By the 
legacy of a remote relation, there has lately been bequeathed 
me a very curious couch or sofa, which, I am credibly informed, 
was manufactured by a poetical upholsterer, exactly after the 
model of that, on which the immortal Cowper reclined. At 


the head of this vehicle of repose, I have contrived, by the aid 


of a sharp penknife, ard the. keener acuteness of the little French 
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milliner to cut a sort of pouch or pocket, just sufficient to con- 
tain ‘wo cigars. These while I smoke, with a sort of sacred 
solemnity and diplomatic deliberation inspire a train sometimes 
of merry but oftener of mournful reflections, which constitute 
the evening’s reverie. During the tranquil hour, at which I in- 
dulge myself with the most delicious cates of intellectual luxury, 
I am sometimes at peace with myself, and the world. The rude 
asperity, the foul injustice, and the turbulent clamour of the mul- 
titude are forgotten. Complacency has her ample reign. Va- 


cuna, goddess of leisure, hovers o’er my happy head, 


Glowing visions gild my soul 


And hife’s an endless treasure. 


At other, and less genial moments, when my head throbs with 


anguish, or my heart with anxiety, when “ the bleak affliction of 
the peevish East’’ assails every nerve, orthe black demon of 


Misanthropy whispers the most injurious suggestions at the 
expense of fioor human nature, | am then like Burron’s 
melancholy man, and not even the placid power of tranquilizing 
tobacco canrestore metorepose. Jn an hour so rude, 1 strive 
to summon, at a call, all the valiant troops of mind. 1 court 
all the consolation of philosophy; and by intense thought, or ar- 
dent application struggle to mitigate, though I may not banish 
the ills of life. 

I have long been of opinion that a simple and honest record 
of my emotions and habits, at those hours when the majority of 
mortals are in a state of lethargy, might be useful to some and 
agrecable to others. 

Now wintry night falls. In fleecy flakes, the silent snow 
descends, and clings to my casement. The hoarse wind moans 
through the sullen street, the * knell of harting day is tolling; 
the ¢ laboured ox, in his loose traces, from the furrow comes, 
and the drudging drayman urges his toil nomore. Now, what- 
ever sound of gentic or rude is without, all is solitude and -si- 
lence within. My study is my kingdom in the profoundest 
peace. Seated on my throne of tranquillity, L involve myself in 
my Spanish mantle, and suffer vagrant thought to run to and fro, 


* Gray. t Milton. 
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entidapmenes : 
as the wanderer will. Ithrow the reins on the neck of Fancy, 
and permit that horse aerial: to scamper at pleasure over a 
boundless expanse. With what budget this same steed will re- 
turn, after this rhapsodical commencement of the animal’s jour- 
ney must be referred to the scrutiny of those who may take the 


trouble to peruse our next speculation. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


T wave always been of opinion that modern Englishmen are 
too partial to many of the Scottish writers. These have their 
value ; but to prefer the style of lord Kaimes to that of lord 
Bolingbroke, the phrase of Campbell to the phrase of Harris, 
the periods of Thomson tothe periods of Pope, is a most outra- 
geous and absurd preference. Our opinion is strongly sup- 
ported, by one who was not only a Scotchman himself, anda 
very judicious critic, but a more successful emulator than any of 
his countrymen, of Addison’s luckiest expression. I allude to 
Dr. Beattie, who, in a familiar letter, thus refutes a standard 
opinion, at least on one side of the Tweed. His conclusion is 
perfectly modest, as it respects Caledonia, and perfectly just as 
it respects the genius of South Britain. 

“ We, who live in Scotland, are obliged to study English from 
books like a dead language. Accordingly when we write, we 
write it like a dead language, which we understand, but cannot 
speak ; avoiding, perhaps, all ungrammatical expressions, and 
even the barbarisms of our country, but at the same time with- 
out communicating that neatness, ease and softness of phrase, 
which appears so conspicuously in Appison, lord LyrrEe.ton, 
and other elegant English authors. Our style is stately and un- 
wieldy, and clogs the tongue in pronunciation, and smells of the 
Jamp. Weare slaves tothe language we write, and are continu- 
ally afraid of committing gross blunders; and, when an easy, fami- 
liar, idiomatical phrase occurs, dare not adopt it, if we recollect no 
authority, for fear of Scotticisms. In aword, we handle English, 
as a person who cannot fence, handles asword ; continually afraid 
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ofhurting ourselves with it, or letting it fall, or making some 
awkward motion that shall betray our ignorance. An English 
author is the master, not the slave of his language, and wields it 








eracefully because he wields it with ease, and with full assurance 
that he has the command of it. In order to get over this diffi- 
culty, which I fear is in some respects insuperable after all, I 
have been continually poring upon Addison, the best parts’ of 
Swift, lord Lyttelton, &c. The earis of great service in these 
matters ; and I am convinced the greater fart of Scottish au- 
thors hurt their style by admiring and~imitating one another. 
At Edinburgh, itis said by your critical people, that Hume, 
Robertson, &c. write English better than the English themselves, 
THAN WHICH, in my judgment, THERE CANNOT BE A GREATER 
ABSURDITY. I wouldas soon believe that Thuanus wrote better 
Latin than Cicero or Cesar, and that Buchanan was a more ele- 
gant poet than Virgilor Horace. Inmy rhetorical lectures, and 
whenever I have occasion to speak on this subject to those who 
pay any regard to my opinion, I always maintain a contrary doc- 
trine, and advise those to study English authors, who would ac- 
quire a good English style.” 

I have an aversion both forthe levity and licentiousness of the 
harlot Muses, who were worshipped by their lewd adorers, amid 
that profligacy, which immediately succeeded to the puritanism 
of Cromwell. Yetit must be confessed that the gentlemen and 
the courtiers, in good king Charles’s jovial days, were thoroughly 
versed in the character of the female sex; and had the wits of 
that age imparted to us their knowledge, in the language of phi- 
losophy, instead of the idiom of the bagnio, our acquaintance 
with human nature would be more intimate. WALLER, for ex- 
ample, though bred among the corruption of the court, yet per- 
fectly pure of its taint, is at once a chaste and faithful delineator 
of the female heart. Indeed, though itis reported he was not a 
very successful gallant, he appears in all his verses, to describe 
the nature of woman, with all the precision of a La Bruyere. 
Perhaps there never was found, since the commencement of the 
reign of poetry, so perfect a parallel between soft and shining 
beauty, as that which the genius of our poet has run between 
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Amoret and Sacharissa. But I am still) more edified with a few 
brief verses, where the whule truth is revealed, and certainly 
without a particle of flattery. 


Anger, in hasty words, or blows, 
Itself discharges on our foes ; 

And sorrow too finds some relief, 

In tears, which wait upon our grief: 
So every passion, but fond love, 

Unto its own redress does move ; 

But that alone the wretch inclines, 
To what prevents his own designs ; 
Makes him lament, and sigh, and weep, 
Disordered, tremble, fawn and creep; 
Postures, which render him despis’d, 
Where he endeavours to be priz’d; 
For Women, dorn to be controll’d, 
Stoop to the forward and the bold; 
Affect the haughty and the proud, 
The gay, the frolick, and the loud ; 
Who first the generous steed opprest, 
Not kzeeling, did salute the beast ; 
But, with high courage, life and force, 
Approaching, tam’d the unruly horse. 


The allusion in the closing lines is rather too coarse for the 
refinement of the present age ; and taste might object to the po- 
liteness of the expression. But, itis more than suspected, that 
the poet’s theory is correct ; and they who have had the nearest 
opportunities of analyzing that very complex substance, a fine 
lady’s bosom, will inevitably agree with Mr. WaLLeEr. 

In Currie’s edition of the works of Burns, volumes which, 
whether we regard the philosophical biographer, the original 
poet and the ill-fated man equally merit our regard, is a yery hu- 
morous and descriptive ballad, which for fidelity of description, 
archness of humour, and acertain graphical manner, deserves the 
attention of the good natured reader. 
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Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 

Ane blythe yule night, when we were fu, 
Ha, ha, &c. 

Maggie tost her head fu high, 

Look’d asklent, and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 
Ha, ha. 


Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d, 
Ha, ha, &c. 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha, ha. 
Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleert and blin, 
Shak o? lowfin o'er a linn, 


Ha, ha. 


Time and chance are but a tide, 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 

For a haughty hizzie die? 

She may gae tom—drance for me! 


Ha, ha. 


How it comes, let doctors tell, 

Ha, ha. 
' Meg grew sick, as he grew hale, 

Ha, ha. 
Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief, a sigh she brings ; 
And O, her een they spak sic things ! 
Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath, 
Now they’re crouse and canty baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
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Burns mentions with the warmest approbation, the following 
beautiful fragment from Witherspoon’s collection of ‘Scotch 
song's. 

A1R—Hughie Graham. 
O gin my love, were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’ 
And I mysel’ a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa’. 


Oh, there beyond expression blest, 
I’d feast on beauty a’ the night, 
Seal’d on her silk saft faulds to lie, 
Till fley’d awa by Phoebus’ ght. 
The following stanza is highly characteristic of its Ayrshire 


author. 


When Death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shail come ; 
In Heaven itself, ’ll ask no more, 
Than just A HIGHLAND WELCOME. 
We remember to have heard a diithsome brother of the can, 
a bonnie boy frae the Highlands sing, with allthe merriment of a 
grig, the following song by Burns. 


Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 
The spot they ca’d it Linkumdoddie, 
Willie was a wabster gude, 
Could stown aclue, wi’ ony bodie, 
He had a wife was dour and din, 
O Tinkler Madgie was her mither. 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I qwadna gie a button for her. 


She has an ’ee, she has but ane, 

The cat has twa, the very colour ; 
Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wa’d deave a miller. 
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A whiskin beard about her mou, 


Her nose and chin they threaten ither. 
Sic a wife, Sc. 


She’s bow hough’d, she’s hein shinn’d, 

Ae limpin leg, a hand breed:shorter, 

She’s twisted right, she’s twisted left, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter : 

She has a hump upon her breast, 

The twin o’ that upon her shouther. 
Sic a wife, Sc. 


Auld baudrans by the ingle sits, 
An’ wi’ her loof, her face a washin ; 
But Willie’s wife is nae sae trig, 
She dights her grunzie wi’ a hushion: 
Her wailie neeves, like midden creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan water. 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wadna gie a button for her. 


Burns somewhere asks his friend, Mr. Thompson, if he knows 
a certain blackguard Irish song, and then adds, very. justly, 
that the air is charming, and that he has often regretted the 
want of decent verses. In this exigency he undertakes to write 
new verses to the oldtune. These are not only pure from every 
taint, but are memorable for their sweet simplicity. 


Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eye brows of a darker hue, 

Bewitchingly o’er-arching, 

Twa laughing cen o’ bonnie blue. 

Her smiling sae wyling, 

Wad make a wretch forget his wo; 

What pleasure, what treasure, 

Unto these rosey lips to grow ; 
VOL. V. 2A 
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Such was my Chloris’ bonnie face, 
When first her bonnie face I saw, 
And ay my Chloris’ dearest charm, 
She says she lo’es me best of a’. 








Like harmony her motion, 

Her pretty ancle is a spy, 

Betraying fair proportion, 

Wad make a saint forget the sky. 

Sae warming, sae charming, 

Her fautless form; and gracefu’ air ; 
lik feature---auld nature, 

Declar’d that she could do nae mair : 
Her’s are the willing chains 0’ love, 
By conquering Beauty’s'sovereign law, 
And ay my Chloris’ dearest charm, 
She says she lo’es me best of a’. 


Let others love the city, 

And gaudy show at sunny noon, 

Gie me the lonely valley, 

The dewy eve and rising moon. 

Fair beaming and streaming, 

Her silver light the boughs amang, 
While falling, recalling, 

The amorous thrush concludes his sang, 
There, dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove, 
By wimpling burn, and leafv shaw, 
And hear my vows o’ truth and love, 
And say. thou lo’es me best of a’ 


SHENSTONE, who plumed himself as a song writer, has no- 
thme comparable to the following. 


Here is the glen, and here the bower, 
All underneath the birchen shade ; 
The village bell has told the hour, 

O what can stay my lovely maid? 
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*Tis not Maria’s whispering call, 

° *Tis but the balmy breathing gale, 
Mixt with some warbler’s dying fall, 
The dewy star of eve to hail. 


It is Maria’s voice I hear, 

So calls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little faithful mate to cheer, 

At once ’tis music, and ’tis love. 


And art thou come, and art thou true, 
O welcome dear to love and me, 
And let us all our vows renew, 
Along the flowery banks of Cree. 
Ofthe real condition of a sufferer’s mind, we cannot form a 
correct judgment from an erect and smiling air. CrapBeE has 
finely expressed this opinion: 


gr 


lis not for us to tell, 
Though the Acad droops not, that the heart is well. 


AN IDEA IN THE NIGHT—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


—Vigiles lucernas, 
Perfer in lucem. 
Horace. 


In my desultory rambles throughout the streets and lanes, 
the alleys and courts of this charming city, I do not proceed 
with the plodding pace of a plowman, gazing on the ground. 
Neither do I indulge myself in such fits of abstraction as totally 
to prevent the attentive survey of surrounding objects. I stare 
at signs, with all a clown’s curiosity; and at the windows of a 
print shop, with the eagerness of an amateur. Instead of mu- 
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sing, as is my habit in my study and bedchamber, I have, in the 
language of Deborah Primrose, all my eyes about me when Lam 
abroad. Nothing escapes my regard, from Dolly the chamber- 
maid, twirling her mop, to orator Bubble, haranguing the mil- 
lion. I pay. the fees most willingly to the master of a puppet 
show, and generally make one at a party of dancing bears. I 
seldom pass Peale’s museum without giving his curiosities a call. 
Wertmuller’s Dane I clastely contemplate in all her giory, and 
éven those sons of fictitious harmony, who so ingeniously con- 
trive to grind music for our gratification, frequently beguile me 
of the last piece of silver in my purse. With all this humour, 
which seems to partake with thd character of an idler,a man of 
pleasure, or a man of the world, rather than withthat of a man of 
letters, I am still studious and contemplative. The process of 
Thought, is like the furnace of Alchymy. It is in the most intense 
blaze. My mental mili like suspected and injured Desdemona, 
turns and turns and still gocs on. Inthe public streets, I collect 
many of my materials for private meditation. I catch a hint 
from a hawker and derive a theme from the theatres. The 
rapid rotation of the Circus does not, I hope, make me gid- 
dy, but wise. I derive sometimes my light from the drowsy 
watchman’s lantern, anda glance at a jeweller’s brilliant shelves 
reminds me full often of Arabian magnificence, the glittering of 
a fairy palace, and John Bunyan’s Vanity Fair. 

Ten midsummer’s ago, when I wandered from the country to 
the town, I remember that one day my attention was arrested by 
a caricature conceived by the Hogarthian humour of Gilray. 
This ludicrous print was suspended under the sign of my perfu- 
mer; and was appropriately entitled “an ideain the night.” A 
care worn author, in his nocturnal Mabiliments, night gown and 
slippers, and nightcap awry, has summoned his reluctant and slee- 
py servant from the land of Drowsyhead, that an idea in the night 
may not be lost inthe morning. After my mirth had subsided 
at the expense of this vigilant retainer of the muses, and his yawn- 
ing boy, who seemed to wish all muses and all authors, at the 
devil, I could not, for my life, refrain from reflecting upon the 
utility of this practice of recording by the aid of the faithful pen, 
whatever of witty or wise, whatever of the shining, or the solid 
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may occur to fancy, and judgment, during the darkling hours. 
I thought of the example of Erasmus, I thought of the practice 
of Pope. Ever since this period, it has been my constant habit 
whenever, in the phrase of Dr. Johnson, I find myself wakefully 
disturbed, to rise with alacrity from the sleepless bed, to trim 
the lamp of midnight, and take up the thread of speculation. My 
favourite friend, Bob, the rover, who thoroughly understands my 
humour, has given me a genuine CiLassicat Lamp, which he as- 








sures me, upon the veracity of a tourist, he actually dug out of 
the ruins of the last earthquake at Messina. I believe Bob so 
implicitly that even if the dog lies, I would not be robbed of the 
delusion to be the first magistrate of my country. The lamp, 
which I illume by his bounty, is certainly a most brilliant one; 
and when in a sort of rapture, I survey its steady splendours, I 
cannot help thinking that, perhaps by the assistance of its blessed 
light, some Roman student has explored the imperishable page 
of Tully, or scanned a Seneca’s morals, and that it has lighted up 
many a scene in Terence and brightened the wit of Martial. 
Having of late furnished myself with divers jars of the purest 
oil, having burnished my lamp to a glitter not inferior to Mam- 
brino’s helmet, having, moreover, been careful with the pious 
author of Tristam Shandy, to see that a sufficient wick be standing 
out, I propose, at least once a month, to communicate to the 
public, Ideas in the night, which, though rapidly conceived may 
not be willingly forgotten. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A COMPLIMENT TO TIME. 


Tue Christmas wreath so late in bloom, 
Has faded with the closing year: 

But Time, seon lights the season’s gloom, 
And flow’rs with sunshine, reappear. 


What, though twelve months have glided by, 
And in their flight have stol’n a bliss; 

Shall we, o’er fleeting raptures sigh? 

And lose our cake and annual kiss— 


Shall we not hail, with lib’ral cheer, 
Old father Time? whose high command, 
Once more renews the dawning year— 
Its witching sports, and greetings bland. 


Though grave and gray: on him attend, 
Young blooming Joys and rosy Hours. 
Inspir’d by him, the Muses blend 

Their wreath, with Fancy’s sweetest flow’rs. 


Oft when a feeling thrills the breast, 

Whose sadness sooths—whose gloom we prise: 
He bids unholy passions rest, 

And Mem’ry’s fairy forms arise. 


Then, many a scene of pleasures flown, 
The smile of friends—A ffection’s tear: 
And many a transport do we own; 
Which once illum’d Life’s social sphere. 


More constant than the solar ray 

The hobbling wight is still at hand, 
To gild with smiles our pilgrim way, 
And guide us to a happier land. 


When transports fire—or raptures glide 
Tumultuous, through each throbbing vein— 
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He checks the wild impetuous tide; 
And Passion yields to Reason’s reign. 


Does Sorrow aim its barbed dart? 
Distraction pierce, or Anguish burn? 


Time steals the sting—-He sooths the smart: 


And radiant hours of peace return, 


Do fatal Love or treach’rous Hate, 

The preludes to despair and death, 
Envenom’d on their victims wait, 

And chide the faint and ling’ring breath. 


Oft Time, with vet’ran honours crown’d 
Despoils the traitors of their prey: 
Extracts the poison from the wound: 
And Hope relumes its cheering ray. 


When Languors pale, and chilling Spleen 
Through Pleasure Thespian temples crept; 
When Famine tragediz’d each scene, 

And queens, in sober sadness, wept. 


Did he not bring to feast the age, 
A-first rate Cook, across the main, 
Make tragic dishes “‘allthe rage,” 
And Thalia sport her whims again. 


No more the Comic Muse, in tears, 
Augments her sister’s sullen gloom— 
Sir Archy on the stage appears— 

And laurels twine round Macklin’s tomb. 


When thron‘d in his triumphal car, 

To Fame’s proud temple Shakspeare flies, 
And Glory, like a brilliant star, 

Summons her fav’rite to the skies, 


Like him immortal—Time precedes, 
His dazzling and sublime career: 
Again the royal Duncan bleeds ! 
And Virtue weeps o’er Hamlet’s bier. 
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Again, from Guilt’s pale phantoms flles— 
Relentless Richard, bath’d in blood; 

The sport of witchcraft, Macbeth dies: 

By Fate, but not by Fear subdued. 


When Genius sports in masquerade, 
Assuming Myra’s graceful form, 
When Wit imparts its sparkling aid, 
And Taste unites its polish’d charm— 


Still Time, the glowing thought refines, 
Bustling provides the quill—and then, 
Improves the style, extends the lines, 
And with his hatchet nibs the pen. 


In vain, her rivals vent their spleen, 
For partial to his fav’rite maid, 

Each hour, an added grace is seen, 

A virtue proved, or charm displayed— 


Are friends assembled in the bow’r, 
With rosy goblets for their guide? 
Do joys convivial crown the hour, 
Or o’er the banquet, Bliss preside? 


Time, through the circle glides, unseen, 
Though Rapture oft, his crutch doth steal, 
When Beauty, with bewitching mien, 

And tell-tale Love their spells reveal. E. 


Newyork. 
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